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[NTERESTING TEXTURE is the outstanding characteristic of good organ tone. 
The tutti should be a rich blend of many and sometimes diverse elements 
which unite to produce an integrated sound. The composite sound is different 
from any of the elements producing it; yet those original sounds are present 
and contribute to the whole. 


To appreciate and judge a complex sound texture in the organ requires as 
much familiarity and background as does intelligent listening to a symphony 
orchestra. 


The undiscriminating ear is satisfied with simple sounds which possess the 
element of smoothness. With additional experience in listening, the simple 
tone becomes banal and obvious, and a more interesting or varied texture 
is necessary for aural satisfaction. 


It has been the particular concern of the AEOLIAN-SKINNER technical staff 
to produce a satisfying ensemble blend, yet at the same time to allow indi- 
vidual voices to possess life and tonal character. When this is done, the in- 
strument possesses satisfactory tone for both poetic and architectural music. 
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One of several 32' stops to be installed in the new Austin Organ 
will be a 32' Double Diapason, dating from an earlier 19th 
century organ in the church, and one of the very few ranks 


salvaged from the later organ. AUSTI hw 
Photo shows the pipes being revoiced after thorough factory 


renovation, including lowering of cutups to original height to 


speak again on the original low pressure. HARTFORD |, CONNECTICUT 
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You, the Reader 


WIND CHEST 
TAO: 

Until March of this year, I never knew 
a magazine such as TAO existed. I was 
very happy to discover it, and most 
pleased at its neat and well planned 
presentation. I enjoy the column, “You, 
the Reader” very much, as some very 
interesting subjects turn up. Of course 
I have my own viewpoints on certain 
controversies in the organ world, and 
often I have been tempted to put in 
my “two cents.” For now I'll keep my 
money. 

I am writing this letter as a sort of 
request and advertisement in the hope 
that someone will take notice of it. 
About one year ago I conceived a new 
idea for a wind chest that would be less 
complex and possibly cheaper than some 
that exist today. Although I never stud- 
ied the construction of the organ at any 
school, I have read numerous volumes 
on the subject of organ building. I 
now feel I am fairly versed on the sub- 
ject after putting some of my knowledge 
to practice in doing some repair work 
and tuning on organs. By the way, I 
also play the instrument, as you have 
probably guessed. 

I finally planned out a new type of 
wind chest on paper. My small knowl- 
edge of physics and organ magnets told 
me the contraption would work. This 
spring I decided to try for a U.S. patent. 
The attorneys I picked in Washington 
did research and recently answered me 
with a yes. 

The invention which I call a Universal 
Electrico Pneumatic Wind Chest re- 
sembles the Austin wind chest to a cer- 
tain extent. My lawyers, however, in- 
dicate that the stop action differs great- 
ly, and eliminates mechanical movement 
of parts. Of course I have not got the 
patent yet, and here is the reason why. 

I am only 18 years old. As you can 
probably understand, I have not got 
the necessary funds for getting the pat- 
ent although I have managed to scrape 
up enough to start the project. I have 
many ideas for the wind chest, such as 
two different types of tremolos, etc., but 
money plays an important part. Right 
now the invention and the patent are 
hanging in midair. The draftsmen are 
ready to start the blueprints as soon 
as I can get $100.00. 

Do you know if any organ firms would 
be interested in the wind chest, or even 
to evaluate it to see if it is worth get- 
ting the patent? I would be glad to con- 
tact any firm that would like to hear 
more about it. I am only 18 but I just 
might have something on the “ball.” 

Arthur B. Larkin 
124 Beadel Street 
Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


® TAO is also interested in helping the in- 
ventive for we feel the organ industry could 
use this commodity. We urge any interested 
parties (including any with an extra $100 
lying around) to contact reader Larkin. 
We wish him the best of luck and hope he 
keeps right on inventing. ED. 


REPLY TO A REPLY 
TAO: 

Hold the phone—please! Referring to 
Frank C. Drews’ fine letter, page 8, 
TAO September 1960, my remark, Au- 
gust issue—mechanical action out with 


horse and buggy. 
I have read in countless articles and 


organ books more or less concerning 
tracker action for past 30 years—hence 
my remark. All based on others’ ex- 
periences. Perhaps wishful thinking on 
their part that tracker action days about 
over or should be. 

I have discussed this with organ build- 
ers and organ repairmen. Luke warm. 
Perhaps I have been misinformed all 
these years, by people who should know 
their subject. I am after truth, not bias. 

As I said I wish I knew more about 
mechanical action. I’m not particularly 
biased because I don’t know. I would 
gladly try out more tracker-type instru- 
ments if I knew where to locate any. 

I have tried but two—a Hinners and 
an old Johnson (No. 630 or 640)—each 
for a few minutes, in Westfield, Mass. 
The Johnson, in Marion, Iowa, is one 
mile from Cedar Rapids, in the First 
Presbyterian Church—60 years old. So 
much running in the chests, hardly play- 
able, now discarded so far as I know. 
It has 25 ranks, 2 manuals, superb 
pipework. Too bad. 

I have some wonderful pictures of 
casework: display pipes, unenclosed 
Greats, interiors, reservoirs weighted 
with several hundred pounds of sand- 
stone—big enough to lift the church 
floor, etc. 

As Francis Hackett said (organ and 
piano tuner and repairman): the Hin- 
ners, Presbyterian Church, Michigan 
City, Ind., “You can play fast music on 
trackers but more or less play sort of 
mean.” Could stand improvement? Ap- 
parently almost all trackers around 
South Bend, La Porte, Michigan City, 
Indiana towns, 60 to 80 miles dead east 
of Chicago, Ill., have been replaced with 
electro-pneumatic or were that to begin 
with. Lots of Mdllers, some Kilgens, 
Skinners, Schantz, Estey, Kimball, Holt- 
kamp, to name a few. 

But this discussion pro and con after 
all these years amazes me. Rather late 
day. Henry Willis sheds more light and 
Barbara Owen certainly knows her sub- 
ject. 

I should think mechanical action, elec- 
tro-pneumatic, electric action, could all 
be wonderfully improved. I do not 
choose to take sides—it is so easy to be 
tripped up. Have been looking for some- 
one to promote return of tubular-pneu- 
matic. How about that? Wouldn’t it be 
wise to try to get the most out of what 
we have in the meantime? 

In my home my organ has needed 
work for some time. I have not been 
able to get at it. I farm 250 acres of 
land, raise hogs. I like the idea of a 
free-standing organ, perhaps the gallery 
organ. I prefer the console some dis- 
tance from the pipes; the most impos- 
sible place, [is} where the tone fuses, 
out in the church pews, middle of church 
or wherever. 

I think with any action, organ or cir- 
cumstance, pipework, etc., the organist 
might do a better job. Worth a try. 
Maybe. So many consoles plastered to 
the front of the organ, the organist gets 
hit in the face with so much tone. He 
has no idea as to audience reaction. 
Is it music or punishment? 

I've played services where the choir 
all but sat inside the pipe chambers. I 
heard of a church where the choir was 
placed behind the organ. Perhaps the 
choir was supposed to accompany the 
organ? 

Harris E. Taylor 
New Carlisle, Ind. 


t TAO: 


After having read the new issue of 
TAO, I was cleaning out my desk and 
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found a draft of a letter to an editor, 
almost two years old. I guess after hav- 


ing written it, it no longer seemed to be Sage 

worth submitting. But then Barbara | lam arnes 
Owen’s article [Tracker, page 18, Sep- - 

tember 1960} waved the red flag again, s Py Mae ¢ 


and it seems an appropriate occasion i = 
to submit a revised version of the earli- 


er exclamation. 
I want to record some observations . 
made over a period of time on a recently Organ Architect 


installed Flentrop organ near here. There 
is a difference in the speech of pipes 


voiced in the classic manner when they Recitals 
are played from a mechanical chest by 

opening the pallet at different speeds. PIPE ORGANS 

Perhaps it is laboring an obvious point, 

but I conclude after fiddling with this Author of 


fection thei, while « difference in speech CUSTOM REBUILDING 


of the same pipe is discernible, it be- 


‘Contemporary American Organ’ 


comes a merely academic point in the . oe 
actual performance of music. New Organs . Service (Seven Editions) 
It must be recognized that there is a 
difference between playing the instru- 8111 North St. Louis Avenue 
ment and playing the piece, regardless of INDIANAPOLIS 20, INDIANA Skokie. Iilinci 
whether the person is a string player, a | Tel, Cl 5-4409............ P.O. Box 20254 a a 








woodwind player, or a keyboard per- 
former. The learning process and prac- 
tice demand that we play the instru- 
ment, and it is at this time that we 
must concentrate on making the ma- 
chine do what the mind wants. But, HOW LONG COULD YOU TOLERATE 
during the performance, after the tech- 

nical difficulties of the music have been EE 

mastered, the characteristics of the par- y? 
ticular instrument becomes subordinate ILURE F | a 

to the music. This is true for the lis- 
tener as well as for the performer. If 
many of our professional performing 
organists played only instruments as 
instruments, there would be considerably 
fewer organ recitals. But fortunately, 
in making the rounds for their daily 
bread, they communicate through what- 
ever medium is available. 

The brethren who are most vocal 
about tracker actioned organs are most 
interested, too, in music of the 17th 
through the 18th centuries. As today 
we think of the piano as the instrument 
on which to acquire a basic keyboard 
technique, so we must review the place 
of the clavichords and _harpsichords, 
virginals, etc., some with pedal claviers 
attached, which were the basic keyboard 
instruments of these earlier times. And 
while theorists of the time note dif- 
ferences between harpsichord and organ 
playing, see Quantz, for example, it is 




































































clear that methods of organ playing de- Not long, if you’re like most organists! And it’s this absolute 

rive directly from the harpsichord. The . eT 

dincaien berate tae tela ts cemeaenel necessity for complete reliability that has made the Spencer 

with sustained sounds and not with the Orgoblo® first choice of leading organ builders for 67 years. 

technique of depressing a key. : blishi h . f ORGOBLO 
enehe tis the clax of the matter. Important, too, in establishing the eminence o 

As anyone who has experience with have been these reassuring realities: 

the jack and plectrum of a harpsichord 

knows, slowly depressing the key pro- @ Immediate availability of replacement parts. 









duces no musically useful sound, if any 
sound at all. This applies equally to 
the clavichord in which the plectrum re- 
mains in contact with the string. Thus 
it can be seen that the playing tech- 
nique for these instruments must be built 
on a quick finger action, for it is the 
quick action which separates the plec- 
trum from the string in the harpsi- 
chord, allowing the string to continue 
vibration. 

But a quick finger action, when ap- 
plied to a mechanical action organ such 


Spencer has on file detailed blueprints of 
every Orgoblo ever built. On occasion the 
company has provided, in a matter of hours, 
replacement parts for Orgoblos built over 
50 years before. 


@ Willingness and facilities to provide prompt 
service—nationwide. 


as the Flentrop mentioned above, lets Request The - 

the pipes speak at their normal speed, descriptive Be =a ‘fea os, 
and in the case of this instrument and bulletins on a] 

others like it, this speech is articulate. Orgoblos from ENCER TURBINE COMPANY 
The finger action required to develop % H.P. up. —— : 





HARTFORD 6, CONNECTICUT 


a smooth attack in a pipe which is 
voiced to be articulate in normal play- 
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ing must be so slow, and so calculated, 
that it cannot, in my opinion, be count- 
ed among the normal or useful tech- 
niques of performance. 

Undoubtedly the organ builders of the 
17th and 18th centuries were quite 
aware of the various ways in which a 
pipe could be caused to speak. And 
they were undoubtedly aware that nick- 
ing the languid of a pipe would modify 
the pipe’s speech until it would become 
unmusical. If they had wanted a smooth 
attack, certainly they would have made 
the pipe speak that way with normal 
playing, which is by means of a quick 
finger action. 

All this hoopla about the virtues of 
mechanical action in allowing two 
speeches from a single pipe is so much 
hogwash when it comes right down to 
playing the music. I think we have 
concerned ourselves so much with the 
antecedents of good pipe tone that we 
forget to listen to what’s being played. 
It’s like going into an Austin chest for 
the recital in order to watch the gadgets 
work. 

It seems to me that organists ought 
to get back to the fundamental problem 
of the art, one which has existed since 
the advent of the instrument, and that 
is the relationship of a linear series of 
notes. This is where the ultimate ex- 
pressiveness of our medium must be 
found. It has nothing whatever to do 
with whether the action is direct me- 
chanical or a responsive electro-pneu- 
matic, or whether there are shades to 
influence the tone. 

There is more music in any instru- 
ment than lies in the head, hand, and 
heart of the person who plays it. It 
therefore falls to the organ builder to 
provide reasonably articulate sounds; 
and it is the artistic responsibility of the 
player to control the spacing of these 
sounds so that the ear can perceive a 
variety of “touches” from staccato to 
super legato. 

The matter of tracker versus electro- 
pneumatic is a dead issue. The evidence 
for tracker durability is clear on all 
sides. Where this action can find appli- 
cation it should be used. But as for 
claiming musical superiority for direct 
mechanical action, there is little sup- 
port. It is the peculiar iot of keyboard 
players that once the jack and plectrum 
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have moved, the hammer struck, or the 

pallet opened (by whatever means), the 

rest is completely subjective. Only the 

spacing of these movements in a given 
length of time makes music. 

David S. Harris 

Akron, Ohio 


WORSHIP 


TAO: 

I have been a long-time reader of 
your magazine and would like to obtain 
a subscription. I would appreciate if 
you would bill me on that order. 

Needless to say, I have enjoyed and 
found educating your magazine. As or- 
ganist and choirmaster of Boy’s Choir 
in a [Roman] Catholic Church, I find so 
many feature articles of practical and 
cultural utility. 

I would like, however, to clarify one 
particular point in this letter. Very of- 
ten in the last several years, various 
writers of articles have made references 
to Catholic worship and liturgy. They 
have used such terms as “silent con- 
gregation,” “mute audience,” “choir 
dominance,” etc. 

As an expert on both Catholic and 
Protestant worship and/or liturgy, I 
must point out that these authors have 
been and are wrong. First of all our 
Divine Worship is not a spectacle to be 
viewed with awe and trembling. The 
Mass is a sacrifice, we believe, which 
both priest and people offer together. 

The lack of participation in most 
Catholic Churches stems not from the 
laws of the church or from some mys- 
terious sancrosanct reason, but because 
the clergy is so poorly instructed in the 
tradition of the church: chant, hymns, 
liturgy, external worship, etc. 

Our Protestant brethren, especially 
Episcopalean and Lutheran, ought to 
realize they share in a _ facsmile of 
Catholic worship. 

In most parishes (especially in the 
East and Midwest) congregations sing 
the Common of the Mass (Kyrie, Gloria, 
Credo, Sanctus, Agnus Dei). At Re- 
cited Masses, the very same hymns that 
most Liturgical Protestants sing are 
sung by our congregations. 

Catholics have also been graced by 
two new hymn books of undispuited 
quality: People’s Hymnal and The New 
St. Basil’s. 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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| CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL, wonrreAl, P.o., CANADA 


Extensive replacements and repairs to the 
Cathedral organ have been entrusted to CASA- 
VANT FRERES LIMITEE, of ST. HYACINTHE, 
QUE. These will include a new four-manual con- 
sole, complete with couplers and combination 
action, new front and bass chests and new chest 
primaries. 


History of the organ. 
1859—Original instrument a 3-manual tracker by 


Messrs. Hill and Son, of London, England. 


1898-1900—Casavant Fréres cleaned the organ, 
added electro-pneumatic action and a new three 
manual console. At the same time Messrs. Hutch- 
ings of Boston added several stops, and a ten- 
stop celestial division. 


1933—Casavant Fréres cleaned the organ and 
moved the console to a new position. 

1950—Organ completely rebult and enlarged by 
Messrs. Wm Hill and Son and Norman & Beard 
Ltd., of London, including new console and piston 
actions, new chest primaries and several new chests. 


Casavant Freres 





LIMITEE 
ST. HYACINTHE, P.Q., CANADA 
" C. J. Laframboise L. |. Phelps C. H. Perrault 
The nave and choir President Tonal Director Vice President & 


General Manager 
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Majestic tone . . . instant response 
... fine blending of voices... custom- 
built to suit the individual buyer. 
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wiring, no tinwork. The purchaser 
can select the wood finish that best 
suits his tastv. 


If, because of lack of space or 
finances, you or your church have 
been deprived of the musical perfec- 
tion which only a real pipe organ 
can give, find out about Wicks new 
Forward “3”. 


Write today for information. No 
obligation. 
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Dr. Hugh Porter, director 
since 1945 of the School of 
Sacred Music, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, 
died of a heart attack Sep- 
tember 22, 1960, while at- 
tempting to remove a cipher 
in the organ of James Me- 
morial Chapel in the Semi- 
nary, and just preceding 
chapel service. 


Since 1947 Dr. Porter had 
been Clarence and Helen 
Dickinson Professor of Sac- 
red Music at the seminary. 
Born in Heron Lake, Minne- 
sota, he received a Bachelor 
of Music degree from the 
American Conservatory of 
Music, Chicago, in 1920; a 
Bachelor of Arts degree from 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, in 1924: a Master 
of Sacred Music degree from 
the School of Sacred Music 
in 1930; in 1944 had a doc- 
torate from the same school 


Hugh Porter. 1897-1960 conferred upon him. 





After graduating with honors from the conservatory in Chicago, he became organist at Northwestern University. 
He caine to New York to study on a Juilliard Musical Foundation fellowship. 


Dr. Porter served as organist, and as organist-choirmaster in churches in Chicago and New York. He taught at 
New York University, the David Mannes School, was for several years organist of the Chautauqua Institution, and was 
organist for the Oratorio Society of New York. He gave recitals in Town Hall and Wanamaker Auditorium, New 
York and in Kimball Hall, Chicago, made several transcontinental recital tours. 


He and his wife, Mrs. Ethel Flentye Porter, were the musical editors of the Pilgrim Hymnal, published in 1958 
by the Pilgrim Press for the United Church of Christ. 


Surviving, besides his widow, are a son, David; a brother and two sisters. Memorial services were held Monday 
morning, September 26, in James Memorial Chapel of the seminary. 
Hugh Porter was held high in the esteem and affection of countless church musicians and friends. He was a man 


of dedication, whose zeal never wavered. He will be missed not only by those who came in contact with him through 
his teaching but also by the innumerable many who knew him as a person. The Editor 








THE COMPLETE ORGANIST. 


Chesterton says somewhere 
that anyone setting out to dispute anything ought always 
to begin by saying what he does not dispute. That beyond 
stating what he proposes to prove he should always state 
what he does not propose to prove. I might borrow this 
formula by first telling what I shall not discuss—such 
topics as orders of worship, youth choirs, the music budget, 
tracker action and slider chests, tone production and dic- 
tion, wedding music, rehearsal psychology, male altos, 
Ambrosian chant, free organ recitals, music committees 
(do they still exist?), electronics, organist-pastor relations, 
acoustics, and so on. 


What I shall try to discuss is ‘‘The Complete Organist.” 
No, neither have I ever seen or heard such an animal. 
“Complete Organist” is merely a wishful vision of the 
kind of church musician each of us would like to become. 


The question naturally arises: how best can the church 
musician pursue the advanced study needed to perfect his 
art, i.e., make him as ‘‘complete” as possible? Which leads 
us to enquire where and how is today’s church musician 
educated? 

Suppose we list the principal sources: 

1. The private teacher—often charged, inci- 
dentally, with preparing a candidate for a 
Guild examination. 

2. The conservatory, sometimes known as a 
“school of music.” 

3. The department or division of music in a 
college or university. (There are varia- 
tions, e.g., those in a Teachers College, 
specializing in so-called music education 
and teaching methods for public school 
music.) 

4. An institution wholly or mainly devoted to 
religious music. 

5. Practical experience. Here we would 
group choir singing, foreign study, Guild 
conventions and workshops, independent 
research, self-training and intelligent listen- 
ing. (In the latter field one can hardly 
overestimate the value of what Mr. E. 
Power Biggs has taught us through his 
unique recitals, broadcasts and recordings.) 

6. A combination of any or all of the fore- 
going. 

To begin with No. 1—the pri- 
vate teacher. How can we justly describe or evalute such 
a person? The private teacher simply defies classification. 
Suppose everyone here expressed a frank opinion based 
on personal contact. 


“Oh, so-and-so? I never learned anything from him 
(or maybe, her).” Or else: “I owe everything to my 
teacher.”” The truth obviously lies somewhere in between. 
For personal or artistic reasons a fine teacher may exert 
a powerful and helpful influence at a critical moment in a 
young student’s career. Given a teacher with a sure com- 
mand of his subject, among his virtues one may expect 
stern discipline, also friendly guidance. But even the best 
teacher cannot pretend to offer the student a complete 
musical education. Otherwise why should we need No. 2 
on our list—the conservatory? 


In Europe the term “conservatory” normally implies a 
long period of training—seven to ten years—with special 
emphasis on performance techniques and creative effort 
(e.g., Paris, Naples, Geneva, Antwerp, Moscow). In our 
own country the name is freely appropriated by any num- 
ber of musical institutions, large and small, very good and 
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not so good. Among the best known, whatever their of- 
ficial title, one may mention Curtis, New England, Juilli- 
ard, Boston University, Eastman, Oberlin, Peabody, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Redlands, Oklahoma and Syracuse 
might also be classed as conservatories. 

They can draw no clear distinction between the words 
“conservatory” and “school,” nor between music depart- 
ment and school. The old Yale department of music of my 
young days was in truth a small cog in the university ma- 
chine. Today, with justifiable pride it calls itself The Yale 
School of Music. 

Collegiate music departments (source No. 3) show an 
increasing tendency to expand their curricula in order to 
offer the student some benefits of conservatory training. 
They differ from the European type of conservatory chiefly 
in their limited time-schedule and in the American stu- 
dent’s late start in music, compared with the European 
boy or girl who frequently begins his conservatory train- 
ing at 12 to 14 years of age. 


There is, too, among European musicians, a tradition of 
discipline and hard work not so easily accepted here. They 
may not be so degree-crazy—whoever thinks of calling 
André Marchal or Jean Langlais Doctor? Instead of 
cramming for an M.A. or what-have-you, they seem to 
imbibe true culture along with the practice of their art. 
However, given the amazing, even frightening scientific ad- 
vances, excessive wealth, leisure and disquieting moral 
tendencies in our melting-pot nation, I believe the require- 
ments of academic degrees for church musicians is a sane 
and wise policy. 

To continue with No. 3 on our list of educational sources. 
We possess relatively few institutions wholly devoted to 
church music, with concommitant studies in choral con- 
ducting, vocal training, organ playing, liturgy, musical 
history, hymnody, theory, composition and orchestration. 
But encouraging progress is evident in such institutions as 
Pius X School, Westminster Choir College, Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary’s School of Sacred Music, or St. Olaf College. 
Drake University has quite an extensive department of 
church music. [Eastman School of Music has just recently 
inaugurated a school of church music, and degrees offered 
with this major. Other schools about the country are also 
now offering degrees in church music. Editor] 


Of the several sources listed, I am familiar through ac- 
tive participation both as learner and teacher with the aca- 
demic departments of Yale and Columbia universities and 
to a lesser extent with Westminster Choir College, plus 
considerable foreign study and travel. And like most of 
you here, I have had my share of down-to-earth, grass- 
roots experience and self-teaching. In fact the spottiness 
of my own musical training might possibly shock or amuse 
you, but I resist the urge to reminisce, hoping I may con- 
tribute something helpful bearing on the organist’s higher 
educational problems. 


For a proper perspective, let 
us glance briefly at the present music situation in the 
United States. However much sacred and profance music 
may have intermingled in past centuries, today’s vast pro- 
liferation of secular music—symphony, opera, jazz, ballet- 
seems to create an ever-widening gap with that of the 
church. There may be a grain of truth in Igor Stravinsky’s 
claim that all the so-called religious music of the 19th 
century was “secular-religious,” not “religious-religious.” 
Whether his own attempts to do something about it with 
his Psalm Symphony, Mass, Threni, Cantum Sacrum, and 
motets—whether these are successful, I leave for others 








to decide. But we should bear in mind that for each young 
American musician who seeks professional training in 
the religious field, a hundred prepare themselves for a secu- 
lar career. 


True, much of the theoretical and technical study is a 
must for both professions, and some performers and com- 
posers still achieve success in both. But the jazz expert, 
popular-song writer, orchestral player or composer of 
Broadway musicals and film backgrounds—these are not 
concerned with the multiple requirements (including mul- 
tiple choirs) confronting the organist-choirmaster. 

Furthermore, when a young musician deliberately chooses 
the religious field, meaning plainly to serve through this 
musical ministration the God in Whom he believes, with 
all the skill and artistry he can command, he must then 
renounce the idea of a profitable financial career to which 
the vast majority of young Americans aspire. By contrast, 
his is truly a dedicated calling. No wonder many promising 
young musicians take a hard look at the alternatives before 
making a final choice. 


In making this all-important step, one must for purposes 
of comparison, make every effort to familiarize oneself with 
the educational opportunities offered by several different 
schools in order to obtain the type of instruction best 
suited to his needs. (He may obtain such information 
from qualified persons or by consulting the catalogues of 
different institutions. ) 


There is of course no standard type of music department, 
though the set-up at Harvard, Yale and Columbia appears 
pretty much the same. Looking back more than a half- 
century, it is evident that they all grew from the urge to 
meet educational needs on a higher level than that of public 
schools or young ladies’ finishing academies. They sprang 
from their founders’ desire to interest more people in 
music, in “making music” as they put it, by learning to 
play instruments, to play or sing in groups, to increase their 
knowledge of worthwhile music—in short, to become intelli- 
gent musical amateurs, as many of their European fore- 
bears had done. 


Typically American were the early classes in music ap- 
preciation. We had to begin somewhere; one cou'd hardly 
launch a full-fledged conservatory overnight! Whatever 
may have been the grandiose intentions of Edward Mac- 
Dowell, I consider one of the most valuable contributions 
of Columbia University’s music department to be the num- 
ber of enlightened music lovers who have graduated, not 
necessarily to become professional musicians, but centers 
of enthusiasm for fine music wherever they are located. 


Naturally, Columbia’s music department, like those of 
Yale and Harvard, has greatly expanded and developed its 
resources, particularly in the field of research in musicology 
(even ethomusicology, if you must know) and in compo- 
sition. While the history and analysis courses deal with 
sacred as well as secular music, Columbia has never stres- 
sed the former except through Dr. Searle Wright’s splendid 
presentations of a wide range of liturgical masterpieces, old 
and new, thereby filling an important educational function 
as is right and proper in a great university. 


The theory teaching is both analytical and creative, just 
as it should be also in a school of liturgical music. Strange- 
ly enough, there is no specified course in improvisation. 
Since Columbia’s faculty includes a musical scholar of 
the first rank, historical studies may lead to intensive 
musicological research at the highest graduate level, 
though this is rarely devoted to sacred music. 


The winning of the doctorate is a tough assignment, 
but it means recognition of truly distinguished achieve- 
ment and practically assures the recipient a successful 
career. 


This sketchy outline should give you a fair picture of 
what Columbia, as one school, can or cannot give the 
aspiring church musician. By comparison as far as I can 
judge, Boston University’s School of Fine and Applied 
Arts offers most of the advantages of a full-fledged con- 
servatory plus a fairly complete course of instruction, in- 
cluding improvisation, for those specializing in church 
music. 
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Now, coming to No. 4 on our 
list—institutions wholly or mainly devoted to the study, 
performance and teaching of religious music—I should like 
to discuss in some detail the School of Sacred Music with 
which I am connected. 

As at Boston University, ours is a self-contained unit, 
not, however, in a university, but in a seminary. It is or- 
ganized to train fully equipped leaders for the ministry 
of music in church. It also provides training for the teach- 
ing of sacred music in schools and universities. What, one 
may fairly ask, is the advantage? To quote from the an- 
nouncement in the catalogue: 

“As the leader of the church's music works 
side by side with its future ministers, he comes 
to know and understand the minister's point 
of view, purposes and problems; while on the 
other hand, those who are to be pastors have 
an opportunity to realize more fully the place 
and significance of music in worship." 


I may add that of the 60 points of credit required for 
the S.M.M. degree, ten must be in theological courses plus 
a thorough study of the polity or liturgy of one denomina- 
tion—usually in the particular communion in which the in- 
dividual student expects to serve. 


Since the annual numbers of registrants is limited, only 
those whose qualifications meet the school’s exacting stan- 
dards are accepted. For master degree candidates these 
comprise the student’s certificate and transfer of grades 
from a college or music school of recognized standing, 
showing completion of courses in harmony, counterpoint, 
history of music, organ and/or voice; also a statement of 
his church connections, three or four letters of recom- 
mendation from responsible persons: clergymen, professors 
and professional musicians. 


In addition the candidate must fill out, well in advance, 
an exhaustive application-questionnaire, and pass an en- 
trance examination. When feasible the applicant is asked 
to come to the seminary for a personal interview and au- 
dition. All his records are carefully screened by the 
Committee on Admissions before the application can be ap- 
proved. 


For the S.M.M. degree (Master in Sacred Music) the 
normal period of residence is two years. Here is a brief 
outline of the work: 


Dr. Bingham, one of 
this country's most be- 
loved composers and 
musicians, presented this 
originally as a lecture 
for the Boston Chapter 
AGO, on May 7, 1960, is 
being published here for 
the first time. Dr. Bing- 
ham is a regular TAO contributor and 
guest writer. 





1. Choose either organ or voice for special 
study. 

2. Public conducting of a church or the Semi- 
nary choir. 

3. Complete one of the following requirements: 
a) a thesis 
b) an organ or voice recital with program 

notes under faculty supervision 

¢) an original choral or organ composition 

4. Practical examinations at the end of each 
year. These include, for organists: playing 
a prepared piece; a prepared hymn or 
chorale; a hymn at sight; transposition; 
modulation. For vocalists: a prepared aria, 
prepared song, prepared keyboard piece; 
hymn or chorale; keyboard exercise at 
sight. 

5. Making a voice or organ recording each 
semester. 

6. Satisfactory evidence of ability to take 
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charge of music in a church. In this con- 
necton, the work of all students is super- 
vised by field-work faculty members who 
periodically listen in on rehearsals and 
services, advise and consult with the par- 
ticular student and make regular reports 
at faculty meetings. (This has proved to 
be a very valuable feature.) 
Without citing the full Masters curriculum, let me men- 
tion certain prescribed courses of study. 

The Great Liturgies: Jewish, Orthodox, Catho- 

lic, Protestant (particularly Lutheran and 


Episcopal). 
Plainsong and Hymnody. 
Improvisation. A very important requirement 


especially in non-liturgcal worshp. (This 
problem was discussed at length in the 
writer's address at the 1960 AGO convention 
in Detroit June 30. A strong plea was made 
for activating a course of early and syste- 
matic training in this badly neglected branch 
of the organist's art.) 


Two years must elapse after conferring the S.M.M. be- 
fore its holder becomes eligible for admission as a candi- 
date for the doctorate—S.M.D. By that time he or she 
must have sufficient experience and reputation in the 
realm of church music, in organ playing, singing, conduct- 
ing, composition, or in educational work in sacred music to 
qualify for acceptance by the faculty. 


The S.M.D. applicant must take entrance exams in the 
subjects above-mentioned; must have a working knowledge 
of two of the following languages: Latin, French, German 
and Italian; and must eventually pass an oral comprehen- 
sive exam for admission to candidacy. This may cover any 
area in the field of sacred music: history, literature and 
theory; musical bibliography; practical aspects of church 
music; hymnodoy and liturgies. 


He or she may be asked to read from open score and 
explain the use of the C clefs; to transpose, improvise, 
identify style periods. This exam is held at the end of the 
first year and must be passed at least one year before 
awarding the doctorate degree. Only when this oral is 
passed is the candidate considered as fully matriculated. 
Regardless of how long the doctorate studies last, at least 
one year must be in resident attendance at the school. 


The S.M.D. (Doctor of Sacred Music) curriculum divides 
into two principal fields: I. Applied or Practical (Per- 
formance) comprising organ or voice, and conducting. II. 
Theoretical (Scholarly and Creative). This sub-divides 
into composition and musicology. Of these two latter, the 
candidate may choose composition as a major and musicolo- 
gy as a minor, or vice versa. 


Composition majors must demonstrate practical acquaint- 
ance with formal structure; professional competence in 
word-setting, a working knowledge of instruments and a 
sure sense of bowing and phrasing. Major requirements 
are: certain short instrumental and choral works; an ex- 
tended choral work (cantata, carol sequence, etc. of 20 to 
30 minutes duration, accompanied or unaccompanied); 
orchestration of an original composition or a published 
work. 


Composition minor requires the same standard of ex- 
cellence, but is less extensive; orchestration is required. 
Musicology major and minor both require history of music, 
structural analysis and bibliography. The major calls for 
a dissertation, in addition. 

We have now examined in 


some detail the sources for training church musicians, 
particularly in graduate schools, to become highly compe- 
tent organist-directors, well equipped also to teach at col- 
lege level the theory, practice and aesthetics of their art. 


Yes, but what about the thousands including many capa- 
ble and sincere musicians who for various reasons cannot 
aspire to such pre-eminence? Then why should I dwell so 
persistently on the possibilities? Well, why not? Many 
fine things have modest beginnings. If only one listener 
{reader} seriously decides to look into the chances for 
further advanced training, this appeal will be justified. 

By way of encouragement, let me say that a majority 
of our S.M.M. students at Union secure good church po- 
sitions very soon after graduation. What then? Well, a 
number of things. Some of them marry, start raising a 
family, become more or less deeply involved in their 
professional duties. Yet they do not all lose sight of the 
doctorate. 


Eventually a fair proportion manage to obtain the neces- 
sary free time to complete the S.M.D. requirements. Some 
are granted leave of absence from their churches, others 
save enough to pay most of their expenses. Many churches 
in the New York metropolitan area are, as I have already 
implied, eager to engage such experienced organist-direc- 
tors during their stay at the school. In recent years an in- 
creasing number of master-degree graduates have been 
awarded Fulbright fellowships for advanced study, research 
and foreign travel. 


As I see it, any organist 
worthy of the name enters our profession for reasons trans- 
cending mere financial or material success. An innate love 
of organ and choral music and the thrill of performing or 
conducting great masterpieces—these are honest and legiti- 
mate incentives. But there is something more. 

In the yearly applications submitted at Union, in answer 
to the question as to their reasons for wishing to study at 
the School of Sacred Music, we repeatedly get the expres- 
sion of a spiritual urge—the need to find one’s truer self 
in worshipping God through music. Granting this is so, 
what more natural than the wish to train oneself to the 
highest attainable artistic level? Surely our best is none 
too good for the Master in Whose temple we are privileged 
to serve. 

True, most of us work in humble places and relatively 
few in high places. But with more and better educational 
facilities at our disposal, the chances for exalting the 
humble—if not too meek—are vastly better than they 
were 60-odd years ago when the AGO was founded. (In- 
cidentally, despite the fact that every organist, “complete” 
or not, benefits in one way or another from its existence, 
I sometimes hear our organization carelessly criticized for 
what it does not do and is not supposed to do. The Guild 
is not a conservatory. Its charter does not authorize the 
Guild to teach. It is an examining body; that is its princi- 
pal function.) 

You know, when I was in my fifties i rather dreaded the 
idea of growing old. But now I can see it has certain ad- 
vantages—perspective, for one. In our chosen profession 
which most of us love and would not change for any other, 
I can look back over a long span of years. It is a period of 
amazing world-wide change and progress affecting all of us, 
some of it for the better. 


As for the performing and 
creative aspects of American secular music there is good 
reason for pride and enthusiasm. Not that I believe our 
country has yet given us the towering genius who can fuse 
and synthesize our most vital musical tendencies in his 
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own creations, but barring atomic suicide of the planet, our 
melting-pot civilization seems the most likely one to pro- 
duce such a genius. 


Though our contemporary religious music cannot yet 
match the power and expressiveness of our finest secular 
es works, I have lived to see a marvelous technical and inter- 


pretative advance in performance strikingly exemplified by 
a new generation of young virtuoso organists, quite able 
to hold their own with other instrumental soloists. 


What is more, I know from close observation that rapid 
strides are being made by young composers in the field of 
sacred music, some of them clearly marked for leadership 
as church musicians in the near future. Result: I am de- 
cidedly optimistic. 

So I urge you, fellow laborers in the most beautiful of 
all vineyards: do not be discouraged by all those vexing 
problems which I promised you not to discuss. 


In a wonderfully perceptive article in a recent issue 
of the JOURNAL OF CHURCH Music, Mr. J. Earl Ness, an 
unusually complete organist of Philadelphia, faces up 
squarely and honestly to some of these problems and sev- 
eral others I did not mention. The article is packed full 
of constructive suggestions for dealing with bad situations. 

Earl Ness is obviously a person never resigned to stand 
still, ever striving upward in his chosen calling. He has 
profited by the higher training I have tried to describe. In 
him we have the heartening example of a top-flight church 
musician right out on the firing line, active in raising 
standards. In know of others like him. Distinguished 
alumni from the School of Sacred Music are fighting, as 
are alumni from other schools, for the same cause. 


Do I hear someone say: “That’s impossible for me.’’? 
May I quote a personal experience. 

Nearly thirty years ago I was invited to a private New 
York concert by the Westminster Choir. What I saw and 
heard that evening convinced me that I had a good deal to 
DN 4 d d , d fi Ly, f learn from their director, Dr. Williamson, who has for- 

esigned and engineered specificatty for gotten more than most organists ever knew about tone 
production and the psychology of the voice. Some months 
T F KIN OF ALL INSTRUMENTS later I took a six-weeks course of instruction at their 
summer session. I had supposed I was doing quite a satis- 


factory job in my church. I do know that a year later, 


thanks largely to what I had learned from Dr. Williamson, 
THE MIGHTY PIPE R my choir was singing 50% better. 


Regardless of age, take stock of your past achievements 
and present situation. The re-appraisal may not be as 
The finest key action current available agonizing as you fear. Take a new look at some bold and 

challenging possibilities. Try raising your sights. Examine 
various ways and means of availing yourself of today’s 
higher educational resources. It will pay off to open new 
® horizons. And God, moving in His mysterious way, will 
surely bless you. END 





Orgelectra’s famous automatic voltage 
regulation assures an organ of always 
getting the proper voltage for the proper 
amperage—62 pounds of accurately con- 
trolled voltage. Due to this marvelous 
invention your organ can neither get 

too much voltage nor too little; it will WESTMINSTER CHOIR COLLEGE 
always receive the proper voltage for the William FE. MacCalmont 

proper amperage. Ask your reputable 
organ technician for your free Orgelectra 
booklet. John Finley Williamson 
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Valves are the most vital part 
of every pipe organ action. How 
they are made determines 
their life span, efficiency, 
dependability. Their design 
reflects directly st pitman or ventil action 

ultimate organ cost and 
maintenance expense. 


Contrast the modern patented valve mechanism created by the American Institute of 
Organ Building with the pitman or ventil action. No fragile parts, rotating bearings, or 
perishable leather diaphragnis. Conventional organs utilizing leather diaphragms may 
contain several thousand of these delicate hand-assembled elements .. . costly to 
produce and expensive to replace. 


AIOB valves are simple in design . . . composed of die-stamped plastic and metal parts 
assuring long life, economy and minimum maintenance .. . and they require far less 
space than any other action. For over a decade AIOB has enjoyed the recognition of 
many completely satisfied churches and institutions. Write for our illustrated brochure. 


American Institute of Organ Building 
Manufacturers of Distinguished Pipe Organs 


339-341 North 6th Street e Paterson 2, New Jersey 
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THE BARBER’S LEGACY 
John "Fer 


Many a great invention is the 
product of pure chance, stumbled onto while its inventor 
is pursuing an entirely different quest. And often as not the 
poor fellow dies never realizing the importance of his in- 
vention to generations to come. Such was the invention of 
the pipe organ by Ctesibius in Alexandria in the year 300 
B.C 


Ctesibius was an ingenious fellow, a barber by trade, a 
tinkerer by inclination. And he had long pondered the un- 
happy lot of the musician of his day. For the principal instru- 
ment was the Ceremonial Trumpet, a huge, unwieldy affair, 
which was required to be sounded upon the slightest provoca- 
tion—and often without any at all. 


Trumpet fanfares signaled the opening of festivities; also 
the arrival and departure of dignitaries, solemnized weddings, 
births, and burials. Trumpeters and trumpet ensembles vied 
to produce the loudest and most sustained tones. Musical 
competition between cities and states ranked second only to 
the great games of the Olympiad. The Emperor and his 
populace alike goaded unhappy musicians to fiercer and fierc- 
er efforts. Strong men cracked under the strain. Trumpet 
makers, unable to cope with the demand for bigger and 
louder horns terminated their own harried existences. 


Into this sad state of affairs plunged Ctesibius who was cer- 
tain he could devise a method of producing those precious 
clarion tones with less havoc to the human system. 


One summer afternoon when all his customers were at the 
Games and Ctesibius had considerable time on his hands he 
called to his apprentice who was dozing in a sunny corner. 
“Boy!” he called (or its equivalent in Egyptian), “Hey, Boy!” 
And when the lad stirred, “Come here.” Ctesibius sent him 
out to procure a list of materials, principal among which was 
a long metal cylinder. 


The lad returned and Ctesibius set to work. He became 
so engrossed in his task that he neglected to open the barber 
shop for two days. But at the end of that time he had learn- 
ed that by partly closing one end of the cylinder and forcing 
a plug attached to a rod in the direction of the semi-closed 
end he could produce a piercing note not at all unlike the 
blast of a trumpet. 


Ctesibius was elated. He had mechanically sounded a 
trumpet call without the intervention of human lips or lungs. 
Unfortunately however the physical effort required to force 
the piug the length of the cylinder was as great, if not 
greater, than the blowing effort of the trumpeter. And what 
is more the tone lasted not a whit longer. 


But Ctesibius 
right track. 


was undaunted. He knew he was on the 
He closed the barber shop for an indefinite 





Author John Fix has drawn on his own 
musical background for this article. Born 
in 1910 in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania he was 
trained as a concert violinist, appeared briefly 
in recitals, then gravitated toward the orchestral 
field where he played @ succession of seasons 
with several of the major symphonies. 

He studied commercial art, graduating in 
1940; and for the next several years supple- 
mented his music activity with art assignments 
in the display and advertising fields. Mean- 
while he wrote a music column which appeared 
reguiarly in western Pennsylvania newspapers. 

In 1945, with his wife and four children, 
he took up residence in Miami, Florida where 
he has since devoted his efforts exclusively to 

Orchestral groups under his direction have enjoyed 





music and journalism. 
long engagements in hotels and night clubs of the Florida Gold Coast, 
and he has participated at frequent intervals in symphony and chamber 
music concerts. Since 1958 he has been a member of the Singing Violins 
appearing nightly in the famed King Arthur’s Court. 

His articles, short stories, and humorous bits have appeared in major 


publications throughout the U. S. and Canada. TAO welcomes him to 


its roster of occasional writers. 
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period and went to work in earnest. First he selected a 
large vase and into its top opening cemented one of the 
Ceremonial Trumpets. But he wasn’t satisfied. The result, 
should it be successful, would be little better than that of the 
metal cylinder of his first experiment. “By Osiris!” he vowed, 
“it will be a fanfare or nothing!” He forthwith added a sec- 
ond trumpet. Then, in a burst of daring, a third. 

Into the bottom of the vase Ctesibius inserted a tube which 
was connected to an elevated container designed to receive 
water. He checked carefully to make sure that everything 
was in working order. He hastily muttered an ancient 
Egyptian prayer. Then he made a signal to his apprentice 
who, sad to relate, must go down in history forever anony- 
mous. The boy was clinging to a high platform on which 
the tank rested, waiting impatiently to upset a tall flagon 
of water. In response to Ctesibius’ signal the boy’s hand 
moved and water gushed from the flagon. It coursed into 
the container; it surged through the tube and into the jar 
surmounted by the trumpets. The torrent of water violently 
expelled air from the jar and forced it upward, like a sustain- 
ed explosion, through the trumpets. 


The resulting blast must have been unnerving even to the 
courageous barber who had been anticipating something of 
the sort. And as the ear-shattering volume persisted folks 
came running from all directions. Surely the mightiest of 
trumpet blasts must signify the greatest of events. 


Into the narrow alleyway where Ctesibius had his shop 
poured the Alexandrians. And when they learned the source 
of the unearthly fanfare they cheered and they shouted. 
Some wept; a few cursed the din. But each demanded re- 
peated demonstrations of the barber’s invention. The Emper- 
or himself arrived to look and listen and be impressed. The 
only dissenting voice came from the Alexandria Federation 
of Musicians who predicted dire consequences. 

But not one of them, even the ingenious Ctesibius himself, 
was aware that with sounding the loudest and most sustain- 
ed fanfare in the history of the then civilized world, the first 
pipe organ had come into being. END 
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Hugh Porter: A Personal Tribute 


During my long acquaintance and friendship with Hugh 
Porter I was frequently surprised at the varied scope of his 
musical attainments. For some time I was under the im- 
pression that he might be quietly preparing to enter the 
ministry, for his theological training was extensive. But 
his versatility was so wide and he excelled in so many areas 
that one thought of him successively as a concert organist, 
a teacher hymnologist, conductor, and not least in the hearts 
of his students, as a friendly guide and counselor. 


Dr. Porter presided over a faculty meeting not so much 
by formal parliamentary routine as through uninhibited 
family discussion, where he seemed to be just one of us. 
Someone’s humorous quip might provoke his delightfully boy- 
ish, winning smile. Quite simply and easily he would pull 
all the strands of the argument together, and we usually 
found ourselves in substantial agreement on the point at 
issue. 

The factual obituary notice has no room for such im- 
pressions, but they leave precious memories for those of 
us who were privileged to know Hugh Porter. 


At fourteen Hugh had already learned to play the organ. 
A local church temporarily without a regular organist asked 
him to “fill in.” A cipher or other defect occurred, and 
they were about to send for an organ repair-man when 
Hugh volunteered to adjust it. So he crawled inside the 
organ, located the trouble, and soon called out, “I’ve fixed 
it!” This so impressed the four-and-twenty elders that they 
engaged young Hugh as their regular organist. 

Almost fifty years later, on the morning of September 
22, Dr. Porter was called from the breakfast table by a stu- 
dent, who reported a cipher in the new instrument being 
installed in the James Chapel of Union Theological Seminary. 


Again he climbed into the organ, pausing momentarily 
for breath. Presently he called down, “It’s all right now; 
go ahead.” These were his last words, for death must have 
ensued immediately. 

Is not this mysterious coincidence a touching symbol of 
a career eagerly begun and bravely finished? And a com- 
mand for each of us, in President Van Duzen’s apt phrase, 
to “carry on.” 


IN MEMORIAM 
HUGH PORTER 


Eternal God, our dwelling-place in all generations, before 
Whom the generations rise and pass away, Who dost commit 
unto each of us the swift and solemn trust of life, from Whom 
we come, unto Whom we return, and in Whom, while we tarry 
here, we live and move and have our being, by the light of 
Thy Spirit, lift us, we beseech Thee, above the shadows of 
mortality that we may be still and know Thee as our God. 
So confirm to us the certainty of Thy good Purposes that in Thy 
care we may safely entrust all who are dear to us. 

We bless Thee for all fond memories and immortal hopes— 
for the sacred and tender ties which bind us to one another and 
to those of our affection whom, no longer seeing, we yet love. 

We thank Thee for those, living in our midst, who, by the 
inner radiance of their spirits, illumine a clear pathway for our 
feet and make real to our faltering faith the things of beauty 
and truth and goodness and holiness which are undying—that 
great company whose spirits encompass us like a cloud of wit- 
nesses, and thus assure us of the life with Thee to which there 
is no end. 

Gracious Father, Giver of every good and perfect gift, with 
hearts shadowed by separation yet aglow with glorious memories, 
we give thanks for Thy son HUGH, rejoicing in all that Thou 
gavest him and in all that he, by Thy grace, bestowed upon 
each of us and upon this community, enriching and ennobling 
our lives and strengthening our faith: 

for a noble heritage of devotion to Christ and His Church; 

for rare endowment of mind and heart and spirit with 
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which Thou didst equip him; sensitiveness to beauty and 
delight in the glories of sound and song; great talents 
disclaimed in modesty, accepted in humility, enlarged and 
perfected through untiring labor and unremitting dis- 
cipline; 

for the dedication of these gifts to Thy praise and Thy 

service: a deepening call to the Ministry of Jesus Christ 
and a faithful discharge of that call through the Ministry 
of Music; 

for the enfoldment of love in home and family; the satis- 

factions of partnership in common concerns; the strength- 
ening of understanding and buoyant confidence, of shared 
faith in Thee and a single devotion to Christ. 

We bless Thee for the musician—leading unnumbered wor- 
shippers to be attentive to Thy Voice speaking in music and 
thus to worship Thee in the spirit of holiness; enriching the 
Church’s praise with diligent scholarship and _ discerning 
judgment. 

We bless Thee for the teacher—skilled in instruction, sensitive 
in sympathy, seeing in others more than they dared aspire, ex- 
pecting of others more than they dared hope, and thus calling 
forth their best by gentle encouragement and undiscouraged con- 
fidence, lifting them to vision and comprehension and fulfillment 
beyond their dreams through prodigal self-giving which spared 
no sacrifice of time and health and labor even to the last hour. 

We bless Thee for the leader—guiding the School of Sacred 
Music to ever larger and more worthy service to Christ’s Church, 
who led our praise these many years and who this day dost 
sing unto Thee a new song. 

We bless Thee for the companion of the years—so gentle, 
so generous with us all, so merciless in demands upon himself— 
blessing each friend with gracious consideration; blessing this 
community with quiet strength, unfailing courtesy, unquestioning 
loyalty. 

We bless Thee for the man of God—securely grounded in 
faith, confident in hope, abounding in love for Thee and for 
Thy children. 

And for the inward qualities of mind and heart and will 
which infused and empowered all he was and did—we thank 
Thee—humility which disclaimed all praise and self-effacement 
which refused all recognition—“love, joy, peaceableness, patience, 
kindliness, generosity, fidelity, gentleness, self-control” —the sure 
harvest of the Spirit—knit into a single steadfast soul. 

As he lived, so he died—in service beyond the call of duty, 
not pausing to be careful, not asking or expecting any reward, 
never counting the cost—even unto the end. 

For him who went in the morning to prepare for Thy worship 
in this House, and with one short step entered into the morning 
of the Greater Life with Thee, we bless Thee. 

Surely the trumpets sounded for him on the farther shore. 

For all his gifts to us which have blessed the years which are 
gone, and continue as precious memories to enrich the days 
ahead and which link him with that multitude beyond number- 
ing who, like him, have fought a good fight and have finished 
their course and are now with Thee, we thank Thee. 

In silence, we lift each one, our thankfulness for him. 


Thanks be to God for Thy rich gifts in him. 

“Through such souls alone, 

God, stooping, shows sufficient of His light 

For us in the dark to rise by.” 

And now unto Thy gracious care and protection we commit 
him. 

We give him back to Thee, O God, Who gavest him to us. 
Yet as Thou didst not lose him in giving, so we have not lost 
him by his return. Not as the world givest, givest Thou. 
What Thou givest, Thou takest away. For what is Thine is ours 
always, if we are Thine. 

(Please turn to page 20) 
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(Continued from page 18) ’ 


Father of tender mercies and God of all comfort, speak Th 

A REAL PIPE ORGAN word of reassurance to all who are saddened, especially those 

bereft of one dearer than life itself. Uphold them with Thy 

strength; enfold them with Thy compassion; induct them ever 

more fully into Thy comradeship—that they likewise may be 

FOR YOUR found among those who have fought a good fight and finished 

their course and kept the faith—for we are persuaded that 

neither death nor life, nor principalities nor powers, nor things 

AT SUCH LOW COST 9 present nor things to come, nor height nor depth nor any other 

® creature shall be able to separate us from the love of God 

which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

O Lord, support us all the day long of this troublous life, 

until the shadows lengthen, and the evening comes, and the 

busy world is hushed, and the fever of life is over, and our 

work is done. Then, in Thy great mercy, grant us a safe 
lodging, and a holy rest, and peace at the last; through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


From the prayer by Dr. Henry Pitt Van Duzen, offered at the 
Memorial Service in the James Chapel, September 26, 1960. } 








WEDDING MUSIC 
Clavoband Fischer 


At a wedding in June 1959 at Truro Parish Church, Fair- 
fax, Virginia, where I am organist-choirmaster, we used the 
nine-o’clock choir of the parish to sing hymns at the pro- 
cession and recession. When the bride’s mother solicited my 
services for the wedding, I suggested the use of the choir 
(the bride’s sister is a member), and she was delighted, 
stating that she was sort of tired of hearing the “traditional” 
stuff at weddings. 

At the appointed hour, the choir, vested in white, came 
down the aisle singing “Love divine, all loves excelling,” set 
to the tune “Hyfrydol,” from the Hymnal 1940. They took 
their places in the stalls and continued the hymn while the 
bridal party came down the aisle in usual order. In the 
course of the service, after the bride’s father “gives the bride 
away,” and as the bride and groom progress to the altar 
rail, the choir sang Sir William Walton’s anthem, “Set me as 
a seal upon thine heart.” The recessional hymn was “Ye 
watchers and ye holy ones” from the Hymnal 1940, which, of 


OUR MODEL 4 R Ps 15 so apen gat in a burst of alleluias. The music was simple 


The bride herself had requested an all-Bach prelude before 





2-manual detached console with draw knobs - the ceremony, and that is exactly what I played: Lentement 
tilting tablets at choice, 15 stops, finished in from the Fantasie in G; Kyrie, Gott heiliger Geist (Clavierii- 
mahogany, walnut or oak. bung); the Schiibler choral, Wachet auf; and the chorale pre- 
ludes Vater unser in Himmelreich and Wer nur den lieben 

Price $5,750.00 Gott lasset walten. 
; ; ; There were many compliments and comments about the 
Organ case and installation are included. music; it was a definite departure from the usual in this 
7 . parish. The bride and her mother were the most pleased of 

Our free catalogue with specifications and prices all. 


of different sizes of organs and further useful in- 
formation will serve as a guide for music com- = ; meas F 
mittees and organists, when purchasing a new pipe 
organ for their church. 





Delivery time of our organs is from 4 to 6 months. 


HOLLAND AMERICAN ORGAN CO. 
H.H. Groenewegen Schlicker Organ Co., Inc. 


General Manager 
27 South 3rd Street 


Harrisburg, Penna. 1530 Military Road 


Representative for New York State: 
Julien Lemire 
122 Kellogg St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Representative for Ontario: Buffalo 17, New York 


Looye 
33 Harrison Ave., Port Credit, Ont. 


A few territories are still available 
for qualified representation. 
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—and call upon all the tone colors of a concert organ. 





Free 24-page booklet explains in detail 
the vast musical resources made possible 
by Hammond Harmonic Drawbars. Mail 
the coupon now for your copy of ‘“‘Creat- 
ing Beautiful Tone Colors with the Har- 
monic Drawbars of the Hammond Organ.” 
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An Analysis of Messiaen’s 
Tempi and Phrasing 

in His Recorded Performance of 
L’ASCENSION 


Paul 3. Sifler 


§ 


TRES LENT ET MAJESTUEUX. The work begins with the basic 
tempo of the eighth-note equaling 44, which is pretty much 
maintained to the end of the movement. There is some 
rubato however which can be observed on the initial notes 
of some of the phrases and also on certain climactic notes. 
The function of the “comma” is that of an eighth rest; 
however, the following phrase is often attacked somewhat 
before the beat. There is no sense of mechanical counting. 


The tonal level of the melody is about MF, or almost 
twice that of the accompaniment. The pedal is unobtrusive. 
Phrase-end chords before rests are held to their fullest 
possible value and released on the following beat. Crescendi 
and diminuendi markings (opening and closing of the shut- 
ters) are meticulously observed according to the printed page, 
as are the sudden addition of the reeds. 


II. 


PAS TROP MODERE, ET CLAIR. The opening tempo seems to be 
that of the eighth equaling 54, with the subject played rather 
freely. The five-sixteenths groups of notes are carefully deli- 
neated. It is interesting to note that the phrase line is never 
broken during this initial statement of the theme. At the 
entry of the clarinet more rubato is in evidence, with much 
stretching of the short notes. A great sense of calmness per- 
gg with the righthand figuration sbeing played unhurried- 
y- 

On page 5, line 3, measure 3, the chords in triplets move 
at the rate of 120 to the eighth-note. These chords set a 
rigid tempo to page 6, line 2, measure 3. At about halfway 
through this measure, there is a slackening of pace and a 
rallentendo is begun, which continues to the final chord of line 
3, measure 1. The final chord of this measure, and all of 
measure 2, are played on an 8 flute, to a steady tempo of 
the eighth equaling 60. 

UN PEU PLUS LENT, ET TENDRE moves at a marking of 60 
to the sixteenth-note, with the usual stretching of short notes. 
The trill is played quite slowly. As the music gathers mo- 
mentum, the trills also increase in pace. By the time the 
flute 4” enters in the pedal, the tempo has been accelerated 
to 80 to the eighth-note. At line 3, measure 2, the tempo 
returns to that of the opening. There is no slackening in 
tempo at the transition from page 7 to 8. A ritard is then 
begun toward the end of measure 2, page 8, line 3. Messiaen 
dwells slightly on the last G flat of measure 2, line 3 before 
resolving to the unison F of the following measure. 


There is a slight pause before UN PEU PLUS VIF QU’UA 
DEBUT begins. The trill is begun very slowly in a rubato 
manner. The tempo is then set by the right hand figure of 
six sixteenth-notes per group. These groups are played at a 
marking of 48, but gradually gain until 63 is reached. 
Messiaen begins the final ritard sooner than the printed 
directions state, slowing down at about the second half of 
the second measure of line 3. The figurations gradually be- 
come slower and slower. There is a short pause in the right 
hand before the last chord is attacked. 


III. 

vir. This movement Messiaen plays very freely. Though 
there is a basic tempo of 72 to the quarter for the fanfare 
figures that begin the piece, the chords of triplets are played 
somewhat faster. Rests between “outbursts” are sometimes 
shortened while at other times lengthened. Messiaen plays 
an unmarked rallentando at the conclusion of the triplet fig- 
ures at the bottom of page 11. At page 12, line 1, measure 
3, the chords of eighths begin in tempo but gradually in- 
crease in pace; however, the series is prolonged a little. The 
ad lib of the following four lines seems to mean to play as 
fast as possible. The effect on the recording is that of a series 
of quick sweeps up and down the keyboard. The reinstate- 
ment on page 13, line 3, follows the same general plan as the 
opening. 

On page 14, line 3, measure 2, the chords increase in pace, 
but the 5/8 bar is held back somewhat in preparation for the 
next measure, which is played in strict tempo of a quarter 
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equaling 72. In line 4 of the same page, the triplets move 
very quickly with the rest somewhat shortened. The single- 
note cadenza slows down somewhat toward the pedal entry. 

The ad lib on page 15 is again played extremely fast, with 
a short fermata observed on the high A sharp of the ca- 
denza figure. There is a rallentando at the bottom of the 
page, as written in the score. However, Messiaen prolongs 
the final chord with a fermata. 


Page 16 is played at 80 to the quarter-note, with a tendency 
toward greater speed as the page progresses. At the PLUS 
VIF on page 17, the eighth-note chords move at 200 to the 
eighth, with a decided emphasis on the first chord and similar- 
ly on the first chord of measure 4 of the same line. There is 
another slight prolongation on the tenth chord of measure 1, 
line 2, but the final chord of that bar has a particularly long 
fermata followed by a long pause. The ENCORE PLUS VIF is 
played just as fast as possible, culminating in a ritard on page 
18, line 3, measure 1. The final viF is begun fast for about 
four of the sixteenth notes only, then Messiaen begins a quick 
ritard so that the last line is actually played at about 76 
to the eigthth-note. 

IV. 

EXTREMENT LENT, EMU ET SOLENNEL. Though the basic tempo 
is 40 to the eighth-note, the composer plays it with the great- 
est possible rubato tending toward the slow side. In the 
course of the movement, notes are prolonged and stretched, 
sometimes to almost twice their length, while at other times 
somewhat shortened. There is hardly a group of successive 
eighth-notes which sound equal in length. The ascending 
chromatic cords in eight-notes with which the: movement 
opens are played much slower than the basic tempo. This 
tempo begins actually at the third bar in the first line. The 
composer lifts the right hand between phrases in line 2, 
measure 4. The comma at the bottom of page 19 becomes 
a quarter-note rest. There is some dwelling on the reiterated 
notes in measure 2, line 3, but the tempo soon falls back to 
40 to the eighth. 

Some of the long sustained chords on page 20, line 1, are 
slightly shortened. There is considerable stretching of tempo 
on page 20, line 4, measures 6 and 7, as the music soars 
toward the climactic note A. The note B of page 21, measure 
2, line 1, is again greatly lengthened, as are the subsequent 
eighths. The note A in line 2, measure 3, is prolonged to half 
again its value, as is the first B in measure 6 of the same 
line. 

There is no further piling on of tone after the top of page 
21. The final chord is held over twice the length of the writ- 
ten notes. The movement ends with the gradual closing of 
boxes in the manner of quasi nienti. 

Mr. Sifler informed TAO that while in France last summer, he was 
fortunate to obtain the complete recordings of Olivier Messiaen's works, 
as played by the composer, on the organ at The Holy Trinity Church in 
Paris, where the composer is organist. These recordings were pressed b 


Ducretet Thomson, a small French company, and are not presently avail- 
able in the United States. Eoiror 
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Che Gratian Organ Builders 


ESTABLISHED 1858 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


“The firm that takes pride in preserving 
good pipe organ material.” 
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WEDDING MUSIC 
David C. Still 


I submit the following program for possible publication in 
the hope it will be a help to future brides and organists in 
planning a really sacred wedding. The entire service from 
the recital through the postlude was treated like a regular 
service of worship. We hope that wedding and wedding 
music received a “lift” through this service. 

WEDDING SERVICE 
Miss Christine King 
to 
Mr. Isaac Farris 
August 19, 1960 
THE EBENEZER BAPTIST CHURCH 
Atlanta, Georgia 


David C. Stills Organist and Choirmaster 


Albert Brinson Trumpeter 
Charlotte Gibson Contralto 
Organ: 
Kyrie Karg-Elert 
Rhosymedre Vaughan Williams 
Aria Peeters 
Choir: 
Jesus, Joy of Man's Endeavoring Bach 
Organ: 
© Holy Spirit enter in Karg-Elert 
Wondrous Love Barber 
A lovely Rose is blooming Brahms 
Solo: 
Our Father Who art in heaven Malotte 
The Carillon (Lighting of the Candles) 
Procession (Sung by Choir): 
All glory, laud and honor Schreiner 


Procession (Bride's): 

In Thee is gladness Bach 
Hymn (played throughout the ceremony): 

Jesus, Thou joy of loving hearts 
Benediction (Choir): 

The Lord bless you and keep you Lutkin 
Recession (organ and trumpet): 


A Trumpet Tune Purcell 
Organ Postlude: 
Toccata in F Major Widor 





Church Organ Company 


ORGAN BUILDERS 


MAINTENANCE REBUILDING REPAIRS 
e 
Specializing in Pipe Organ Service in the Eastern States 
18 Walton Street Telephone 
Nixon, N. J. KI Imer 5-4150 











Pipe Organ 


PARTS AND SUPPLIES 


For repairing, modernizing and 
enlarging pipe organs 


ORGAN SUPPLY CORPORATION 








540-550 E. Second St., Erie, Penna. 





Member of the Associated Pipe Organbuilders of America | 
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MOLLER 
AT YOUR SERVICE-NATIONWIDE 


Wherever you live, there's a Méller specialist 
ready to provide you with an audition or 
service on The Organ of Artists designed by 
the World's Largest Pipe Organ Manufacturer. 


EUGENE E. POOLE 
165 Lakewood Road 
Walnut Creek, California 
(SALES) 


CHARLES HERSHMAN 
965 Natoma 

San Francisco, California 

(SALES AMD SERVICE) 


WALTER ORTLEP 
4267 Piedmont Mesa Drive 
VaVerne, California 
(SALES AND SERVICE) 


LOUIS ADAMS 
1620 Utah Boulevard 
Orlando, Florida 
(SERVICE) 


H. L. NEWCOMER 
3339 - 18th Street, N.W. 
bet re D.c. 
(SERVICE) 


D. H. WOODALL 
2909 Piedmont Rocd, N.E. 
Atlanta 5, Geo rgia 
(SALES AND SERVICE) 


HENRY BEARD 
Hawthorne Road 
aie 1 Iinois 
(SALES) 


GUSTAV FABRY 
Route 4, Fairfield Road 
Lindenhurst Estates 
Lake Villa, Illinois 
(SERVICE) 


W. A. BRUMMER 
2310 Delmar Avenue 
Granite City, Illinois 
(SALES AND SERVICE) 


CLIFFORD J. BEGUELIN 
1607 Learnard 
Lawrence, Kansa 

(SALES AND SERVICE) 


RIVE ORGAN COMPANY 
861 Camp Street 
New Orleans 12, Louisiana 
(SALES AND SERVICE) 


L. B. BUTERBAUGH 
4016 Bedford Road 
Baltimore 7, Maryland 
(SALES) 


KENNETH L. MYERS 
3607 Blackstone koad 
Randallstown, Maryland 
(SERVICE) 


DAVID WALSH 
14830 Tireman Road 
Detroit 28, Michigan 

(SALES) 


W. GUY LUMM 
9946 Mansfield 
Detroit 27, Michigan 
(SERVICE) 


H. O. IVERSON 
2510 Thomas Avenue, $s. 
" (SALES) 

JAMES MILNE, Jr. 
6312 Grimes. Avenue, North 
(SERVICE) 


ARTHUR HAJEK 
1910 iy 4 Avenue W. 
Great Montana 
(SALES FRND SERVICE) 








DONALD V. CORBETT 
M. P. Méller, Inc. 
20 South Broadwa 
Yonkers, New Yo 

(SALES) 


JOHN BEYER 
M. P. Maller, Inc. 
20 South Broadwa 
Yonkers, New Yo 

(SERVICE) 


W. E. PILCHER, Jr. 
2601 Selwyn Avenue 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
(SALES) 


ALBERT DISCEPOLI 
5215 Shady Grove Lane 
Contes ioe Carolina 

) 


A. EUGENE DOUTT 
Fargoan Hotel 
North Dakota 
(SALES Al AND SERVICE) 


ROBERT J. TALBERT 

3318 Bassett Road 

Cincinnati 5, Ohio 
(SALES) 


B. L. McCRARY 
8500 Surrey Place 
Okl 3 Ci . Okl ' 

(SERVICE) 
ALEX GUENTHER 
4447 S.E. ~~ Avenue 


Portland, Oregon 
(SALES AND SERVICE) 


JOHN BUTERBAUGH 
M. P. Méller, Inc. 
1717 Sansom Street 
Philadelphia, Pe nsylvania 
(SALES) 





JAMES KELLY 
M. P. Miller, Inc. 
1717 Sansom Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(SERVICE) 


VICTOR I. ZUCK 
1042 Lakemont Drive 
Mir 16, Pennsylvania 
(SALES AND SERVICE) 


T. P. SPENCE 
1291 Rutland Road 
Memphis, Tennessee 

(SALES AND SERVICE) 


W. R. BRADBERRY 
A... Lag or ag Drive 


SPCALES AND SERVICE) 


RICHARD J. HELMS 
1603 Gulf Street 
Midland, Texas 

(SALES) 


W. B. PATAT 
244 — a N.E. 


(SALES AND V SERVICE) 


SIDNEY A. MADISON 
189 Leicester Avenue 
Norfolk, Virginia 
(SERVICE) 


ERNST KUHN 
5606 Second Avenue South 
Seattle 8, Washington 
(SERVICE) 

L. W. BARNHART 
1811 - 20th Street 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 
(SALES AND SERVICE) 
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Editorially Yours 


Inter-Relation by Design 


This month we are concerning 
ourselves (and, we hope, you) with that vastly important 
but frequently discounted item of inter-relationships which 
make up the several parts of a service: call them speech 
and music—clergy, musicians and congregation—or even 
people and things. 


In most worship services there are moments when the 
clergy are the sole functioning entity. Other moments are 
similarly and solely concerned with the organ, or the choir. 
Yet other times combine clergy and choir, or choir and 
congregation, clergy and congregation, now and then all 
three welded into one corporate force. 


The success or failure of these various activities within 
a worship service will be due most importantly to two fac- 
tors: the design of the worship space and its interior sur- 
face finishes, and the design for inter-related function. 
This space design must necessarily take into full and 
knowing account all these separate, all these variously re- 
lated functions mentioned above. 


To put it another way: if an architect has been success- 
ful in designing a room for worship, this space will 1) 
permit clergy to speak and be heard distinctly and dynami- 
cally to all parts of the room; 2) relate clergy and 
choristers in such a manner they can function easily as a 
team; 3) relate organ to choir so it assists realistically, by 
physical placement of the instrument; 4) relate organ to 
congregation so it may lead them with authority, yet with- 
out decibel brow-beating; 5) relate the organ to all its 
several types of function in the usual worship service; 6) 
relate all elements to each other for those times in which 
all function as one, closely-knit body. 


This truly presents a formidable problem to the archi- 
tect, his advisors and staff; this is not insurmountable. 
We are firmly convinced that a worship space will be suc- 
cessful only if the above-listed inter-relationships (plus 
any we may have omitted, or which may be required in 
more specialized instances) have been realistically accom- 
plished architecturally—provided all this is aided and abet- 
ted by an acoustical climate which is vibrant, live, rever- 
berant within reason. 


As previous comments in these columns have reiterated, 
the padded cell, engendering isolationism in worshipers, 
will only inhibit corporate activity. Acoustical absorbents 
on ceiling and walls, carpeting on floors—these items are 
ruining the potential as well as the permission for a dyna- 
mic, powerful worshipful experience. 


There is very slight chance that prayer and praise can 
or will be wafted upward to Deity in a space purposely de- 
signed to stress a pressed-down, auditorially cramped and 
muffled atmosphere and feeling. We will not even go along 
with the apparent idea that such an environment is in the 
slightest realistic, good, or acceptable in today’s over- 
stuffed, acoustically padded-to-the-utmost funeral “par- 
lors.” 


When space shapes, related factors, and interior finishes 
have been taken into intelligent consideration, a worship 
area, successful on all counts, will likely be achieved. 
While we have no quarrel with novelty shapes for churches, 
we suspect that oddness or strangeness, apparently for 
their own sake, will not necessarily mean a _ successful 
architectural realization. We do not imply any stifling 
of the architect’s creative prerogatives—we simply feel that 
a church, representing religion, must have the same visual 
and auditory strength of the cause it serves. Anything 
less implies insult to the Almighty. 
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Strength must not be confused with ponderosity—steel, 
laminated wood, pre-stressed concrete, glass—these ma- 
terials are all strong, yet with architectural imagination 
and resourcefulness they can be light and airy in this 
strength. The same, incidentally, may be said of organ 


sound: strength is not necessarily synonymous with either 
loudness or ponderousness, tonally. Strength in the organ 
has far more to do with design and philosophic concepts. 


The art of religious architecture is not enhanced merely 
by size, by avant garde cliché, as such, but rather in the 
manner and degree by which it has satisfied the realization 
in a worship structure in which those all-important inter- 
relationships are accomplished, encompassed in an acousti- 
cal environment fostering inspiration, aspiration, and 
adoration. 

There is customarily a good chance of such achievement 
when an architect is permitted free rein in design creation; 
when the architect, the acoustical consultant and organ 
builder work together as a team, respectful of each others’ 
abilities; when all the artisans related to this over-all 
design effort have been granted that trust in their abilities 
which must prevail. This might appear to place a terribly 
great responsibility on the “client.” If so, so be it. 

Mutual trust and respect will achieve a house of worship 
which actually is the best possible structure for worship. 
Such will be the result in providing the finest possible 
offering to Deity. 


re 


Ny Gift Subscriptions to i 
TAO i 


available only until 
December |, 1960 


$3 the year — $5 two years 


Send us the name and address (with zone, 
please) of the recipient, and list the way you 
wish your name written on the gift card. 
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WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
Highland, Illinois 

AGO CONVENTION DISPLAY ORGAN 
Detroit, Michigan 
Recitalist: Mario Salvador 


Voices—I5. Ranks—I5. Stops—38. Borrows— 


il. Pipes—1!049. 

GREAT 
Principal, 8 ft., 68 pipes 
Gemshorn, 8 ft., 87 
Nason Flute, 8 ft., 80 
Dolcan, 8 ft., 80 
Prestant, 4 ft., 73 
(Gemshorn, 4 ft.) 
Flute, 4 ft.) 
Dolcan, 4 ft.) 
Twelfth, 2 2/3 ft., 68 
(Gemshorn Twelfth, 2 2/3 ft.) 
Fifteenth, 2 ft., 68 
Octave, 2 ft.) 
Tierce, | 3/5 ft.) 
Chimes, 21 tubes 
Tremolo 


SWELL 


Salicional, 8 ft., 80 
Voix Celeste, 8 ft. 56 
Stopped Flute, 8 ft., 92 
Flute Traverso, 4 ft., 61 
(Violina, 4 ft.) 

Nazard, 2 2/3 ft.) 
Harmonic Piccolo, 2 ft.) 
(Sifflote, | ft.) 
Trumpet, 8 ft., 80 
Schalmei, 8 ft., 68 
(Clarion, 4 ft.) 





PEDAL 
Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 
Gemshorn, 16 ft., 12, Gt.) 
Principal, 8 ft., Gt.) 
Flute, 8 ft., 12, Sw.) 
Gedeckt, 8 ft., Sw.) 
Gemshorn, 8 ft., Gt.) 
Dolcan, 8 ft., Gt.) 
Quint, 5 1/3 ft.) 
Gedeckt, 3 ft., Sw.) 
Grand Cornet, 8 ranks) 
Trombone, 16 ft., 32 
(Trumpet, 8 ft., Sw.) 
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(Clarion, 4 ft., Sw.) 
No specific coupler listing furnished. 6 gen- 
eral pistons. 

The photos above show the demonstration 
instrument as set up in the grand ballroom 
of the Detroit Statler-Hilton hotel. Volume 
louvers are clear plastic, and chambers had 
blue lights installed. 





E & G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, 1864 
Rebuilt: CHARLES F. CHADWICK, 1926 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


MECHANICS HALL 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
Console and key action: George W. Reed & 
Son, West Boylston, Massachusetts 
GREAT 


Open Diapason, 16 ft. 
Open Diapason, 8 ft. 
Clarabella, 8 ft. 
Stopped Diapason, 8 ft. 
Viole de Gambe, 8 ft. 
Principal, 4 ft. 
Flute Harmonique, 4 ft. 
Twelfth, 2 2/3 ft. 
Fifteenth, 2 ft. 
Mixture, 5 ranks 
Mixture, 3 ranks 
Trumpet, 16 ft. (TC) 
Trumpet, 8 ft. 
Clarion, 4 ft. 

SWELL (enclosed) 


Bourdon, 16 #t. 

Open Diapason, 8 ft. 
Stopped Diapason, 8 ft. 
Viol d'Amour, 8 ft. 
Principal, 4 ft. 

Flute: Octaviante, 4 ft. 
Violin, 4 ft. 

Twelfth, 2 2/3 ft. 
Flautino, 2 ft. 

Mixture (Cornet), 5 ranks 
Double Trumpet, 16 ft. (TC) 
Cornopean, 8 ft. 

Oboe, 8 ft. 

Vox Humana, 8 ft. 
Clarion, 4 ft. 

Tremolo 


CHOIR (enclosed) 


Aeoline & Bourdon, 16 ft. 
Open Diapason, 8 ft. 
Melodia, 8 ft. 
Keraulophon, 8 ft. 
Dulciana, 8 ft. 

Flute d'Amour, 4 ft. 
Violin, 4 ft. 

Piccolo, 2 ft. 
Mixture, 3 ranks 
Clarinet, 8 ft. 
Tremolo 


SOLO 
Philomela, 8 ft. 
Salicional, 8 ft. 
Rohrflute, 8 #t. 
Piccolo, 2 ft. 
Tuba, 8 ft. 
Cor Inglese, 8 ft. 
PEDAL 


Open Diapason, 16 ft. 
Bourdon, 16 ft. 
Violon, 16 ft. 
Quinte, 10 2/3 ft. 
Flute, 8 ft. 

Cello, 8 ft. 
Trombone, 16 ft. 

The following letter and article were sent TAO 
by Mr. John Ken Ogasapian of Worcester, Mass. 
TAO: 

There is a movement going on in 
Worcester to tear down the old Me- 
chanics Hall and put up in its place a 
parking lot or some other “useful” thing. 
As the enclosed article indicates, the or- 
gan in this hall is only seven years 
“younger” than the Walcker organ at 
Methuen. In fact, it is the first large 
American concert organ—the first by an 
American builder. The enclosed photos 
were taken by Malcolm Dickson. 


THE MECHANICS HALL ORGAN 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Methuen Memorial Music Hall today 
houses the first great concert organ in 
the U. S. But few people know that 
the second (by only seven years) great 
organ, and in fact, the first by an 
American organ builder, is located in 
the same state, less than fifty miles from 
the famed Methuen Walcker. 

In 1957, the Worcester (Mass.) Me- 
chanics Association dedicated their new 
hall as one of the finest in the area, 
“capable of seating 2500 people easily.” 
Perhaps the reporter who wrote these 
words was a bit over-enthusiastic, for 
1500 would probably be more accurate. 
The hall was built as a part of the As- 
sociation’s library, reading rooms, lec- 
ture halls, and so forth. 





In 1855, Ichabod Washburn offered to 
donate $10,000 to build a new hall, if the 
Association would match the sum. In 
July of 1855 ground was broken, and on 
September 3, 1855 the cornerstone was 
laid. When completed some two years 
later, the building had cost about $140,- 
000, including the aforesaid reading 
rooms, library, etc. 

About this time, the then new Wor- 
cester Music Festival began to have its 
yearly four-day concert series at the 
hall, and such well known artists of the 
time as Jenny Lind appeared there. 

How the organ happened to be con- 
sidered is shrouded by the haze of time. 
From the annual reports of the Associa- 
tion for 1863, we learn that the same 
Ichabod Washburn who started the ball 
rolling with his donation for the hall was 
still affluent enough to kick off the or- 
gan drive with a donation of $1,000. 
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Staphen Salisbury, another well-to-do 
businessman, pledged $1,000, later added 
$500 and finally gave $2,000. Pledges 
were solicited, and when $7,000 had been 
raised a committee was appointed to 
look into purchasing “the most perfect 
organ possible.” 

After journeying to many cities and 
hearing many organs, the committee 
recommended the E. & G. G. Hook Co. 
of Boston, a leading builder of the day. 
The contract was signed on August 31, 
1863. It stipulated that Hook was to 
build the organ for a price of $8,170, and 
that it was to be installed by August 31, 
1864. On suggestions of various area 
organists, $850 worth of extra stops were 
added, and various other devices, which 
brought the total cost of the organ to 
$9,040. 

It was, at the time, second in size 
only to the Boston Music Hall Organ 
(now in Methuen). The original pam- 
phiet, from which the stoplist is repro- 
duced above, states that the organ is 
noteworthy because of “a greater selec- 
tion of beautiful stops” and “greater con- 
venience in controlling them.” The 
Great was pneumatic action. Each man- 
ual had a “forte” and “piano” piston. 
Manuals were 58 notes; pedal, 30. All 
ranks were straight. 

Couplers included the following: 
Swell, Choir and Solo to Great, 8’. Solo 
to Swell 8’. Swell to Choir 8. Great, 
Swell, Choir and Solo to Pedal 8. 
Among accessories are listed a Pedal 
Check and a Bellows Signal. The Vox 
Humana and Cor Inglese were consid- 
ered unique innovations and the most 
attractive characteristics of the instru- 
ment. 

A private demonstration for a few in- 
vited guests took place October 26, 1864, 
and on Thursday, November 10, 1864 
(See also Dwight’s Musical Journal, Nov. 
12, 1864) the public inauguration of the 
“Great Organ” was given. The program 
of the recital was as follows: 


I. 
- Grand Hallelujah Chorus 


- Handel 
b. Adagio and Rondo from Concerto Rinck 
B. D. Allen, organist 
Il. 

a. Grand Toccata in F Bach 
b. Offertory for Vox Humana Batiste 
W. Eugene Thayer, organist 
Ih. 

a. Cftertoire in G Lefebure-Wely 
b. Improvisation introducing the Vox Humana 


c. Grand Hallelujah Chorus (Mount of Olives) 
Beethoven 
J. H. Willcox, organist 

Allen was a local organist, Thayer and 
Willcox, the latter organist of the 
Church of the Immaculate Conception, 
Boston, were two of the foremost recita- 
lists of the day. 

The organ was such a success that in 
1866, the Worcester County Mechanics 
Association presented E. & G. G. Hook 
with a bronze medal for their “Grand 
Concert Organ.” This medal is pre- 
served in the Essex Institute in Salem. 

The organ, however, did have its draw- 
backs. It was placed about five feet 
higher than the orchestra, and the con- 
sole was attached directly to the case 
(see photo), so the organist could not, 
except by use of a mirror, see an or- 
chestra conductor twenty feet behind and 
five feet below him. 

In 1926 the organ was fitted with elec- 
tric action, and the manuals and pedal 
extended to full length. An 8 Quinta- 
dena was substituted for the Swell 
Twelfth, a 32’ Pedal Bourdon was added, 
and the much touted Cor Ingeles was 
junked in favor of a plain old plebian 
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Oboe 8’. Blind pistons were added, six 
each on Swell and Great, and four each 
for Solo and Choir. 16’ and 4 couplers 
and unisons off were also included, and, 
of course, a register crescendo pedal. 

In 1932 virtually everything musical 
was moved to the new completed Me- 
morial Auditorium, in which was install- 
ed a 4-88 Kimball organ which cost $50,- 
000 at the time. This organ turned out 
to be a jinx to the builder, and trouble 
to the city (it failed during a recital by 
Virgil Fox, and caused some repercus- 
sions in the Letters-to-the-Editor columns 
of the local papers). 

So today, the Mechanics Hall organ 
stands unplayed, except as a background 
for the prize fights which are regularly 
scheduled at the Hall. Up to two days 
before this writing, the custodians of the 
building were willing about allowing or- 
ganists to come in and play it; however, 
a recent order from the powers that be 
has prohibited anyone from touching the 
organ, as it takes too much time for 
the janitor to turn it on (he has to 
go into the cellar to activate the mag- 
netic switch!). 

But to hear, to play this organ is an 
experience. In spite of the fact it is 
covered with dust, the swell box sticks, 
a few of the stops do not work, it has 
faulty wind pressure and needs a tuning 
job, when the organ lets go it shows 
what a grand thing it still is. The reeds 
are brilliant, flues shimmer, and, oh yes, 
Mr. Washburn’s beloved Vox Humana is 
really nice. 

Recently, there has been some talk 
that the hall (organ and all) should be 
torn down for something more “useful,” 
as it occupies prime downtown property. 

My thanks to Raymond Morin, music 
critic of the Worcester TELEGRAM, to Miss 
Barbara J. Owen, President, Organ His- 
torical Society, and to the American 
Antiquarian Society for help in preparing 
this material. JOHN KEN OGASAPIAN 

A later communique from Mr. Ogasapian states 
that “I have just finished talking to the Presi- 
dent of the Association and something is definitely 
going to be done. The organ is not going to be 
sold, and the hall will not be torn down. Plans 
for repair of the organ are under way, and work 
on minor details and regular servicing is being 
done by a reputable Boston concern. Thank you 
for publishing the story. I hope it will call the 
attention of the organ world to one of its real 
treasures. 





SCHLICKER ORGAN COMPANY 
Buffalo, New York 

THE MEMORIAL CHAPEL 
Valparaiso University 


Valparaiso, Indiana 








Dedication: September 27, 1959 
Recitalist: E, Power Biggs 
Organist: W. F. Eifrig 
Voices—69. Ranks—100. Stops—77. Extensions 
2. Borrows—6. Pipes—5521. 
All manual ranks 61 pipes (except Swell, which 
are 68), pedal ranks 32 pipes, unless other- 
wise noted. Asterisks indicate ranks prepared 
for only. 
GREAT 
(Two unenclosed divisions playable on key- 
board 2) (Roman numeral following data be- 
low refers to division in which that rank is 
housed). 
Principal, 16 ft., | 
Aequalprincipal, 8 ft., | 
Holzfléte, 8 ft., I* 
Gedacktflote, 8 ft., II 
Octave, 4 ft., Il 
Hohlfléte, 4 ft., | 
Quinte, 2 2/3 ft., II 
Octave, 2 ft., | 
Grobterz, | 3/5 ft., II* 
Mixtur, 5-7 ranks, 396, Il 
Scharf, 4 ranks, 244, I* 
Posaune, 16 ft., I* 
Trompete, 8 ft., | 
Trompeta Real (horizontal), 8 ft. | and Il 
Schweizertrompete, 4 ft., II* 
Carillon 
Five blank stop tabs prepared for in Chancel 
Great Organ. 


SWELL 
(Two enclosed divisions playable on keyboard 


Gedacktpommer, 16 ft., I* 
Principal, 8 #t., | 

Rohrfléte, 8 ft., Il 

Gambe, 8 #t., II 

Celeste, 8 ft, II, 63 
Octave, 4 f., | 

Spitzflote, 4 ft., Il 
Schwegelschwebung, 4 ft., 122, II* 
Nasat, 2 2/3 #., 61, Il 
Waldfléte, 2 ft., 61, Il 
Schreipfeife, 2 ranks, 93, II* 
Plein Jeu, 4-6 ranks, 333, | 
Fagott, 16 ft., | 

Helle Trompete, 8 ft., | 
Schalmei, 8 ft., II* 

Helle Clarine, 4 ft., | 
Dulzianregal, 4 ft., II* 
Tremolo | 

Tremolo Il 


BRUSTWERK 


Lieblich Gedackt, 8 t.* 
Koppelfléte, 4 .* 
Schnabelflote, 4 ft.* 
Principal, 2 ft.* 

Siffléte, | ft.* 

Terzian, 2 ranks, 122* 
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Quintzimbel, 3 ranks, 183* 
(Trompeta Real, 8 ft., Gt.) 
Barpfeife, 8 ft.* 

Tremolo* 


POSITIV 


(Two unenclosed divisions playable on key- 


board |) 


Holzgedackt, 8 ft., | 
Quintadena, 8 ft., II* 

Principal, 4 ft., | 

Rohrfléte, 4 ft., Il 

Klein-Octave, 2 ft., II 

Blockfléte, 2 ft., | 

Klein-Nasat, | 1/3 #t., Il 
Sesquialtera, 2 ranks, 122, | 
Scharfmixtur, 4-5 ranks, 293, | 
Klingende Zimbel, 3 ranks, 183, II 
Dulzian, 16 #t., 

Krummhorn, 8 ft., II 
Geigendregal, 4 ft., |* 

Tremolo | 

Tremolo Il 

Five blank stop tabs prepared for Chancel 


Positiv Organ 
PEDAL 

Grossuntersatz, 32 ft., 12* 
Holzprincipal, 16 ft. 
(Principal, 16 ft., Gt.) 
Kontrabass, 16 ft. 
Subbass, 16 ft. 
(Gedackpommer, 16 ft., Sw.) 
Octave, 8 ft. 
Fiétenprincipal, 8 ft. 
Gemshorn, 8 ft. 
(Gedacktpommer, 8 f¢t., 
Quinte, 5 1/3 ft. 
Choralbass, 4 ft. 
Querfléte, 4 ft.* 
Nachthorn, 2 ft.* 
Rauschfeife, 3 ranks, 96* 
Mixtur, 5 ranks, 100 
Bombarde, 32 ft., 12 
Posaunenbass, 16 ft. 
(Dulzian, 16 ft., Po.) 
Trompete, 8 ft.* 
(Trompeta Real, 8 ft., 
Kornett, 4 ft. 


Sw.) 


Gt.) 








In Our Opinion... 


TAO staff writers report their evalu- 
ations on the performance scene, on 
books, on organ and choral music, and 
on recordings. 


RECITALS 
AND 
CONCERTS 


LAWRENCE MOE, a Auditorium, M.I.T., 
Cambridge, Mass., May 3. 
Music of Buxtehude 

Prelude and Fugue in F sharp minor 

Mit fried und freud ich fahr darin 

Contrapunctus I—Evolutio 

Contrapunctus II—Evolutio 

Nun bitten wir den heiligen Geist 

Nun komm’ der Heiden Heiland 

Lobt Gott, ihr Christen allzugleich 

Chaconne in E minor 

Fugue in C Maior (Gigue) 

Toccata and Fugue in D minor 

Prelude and Fugue in G minor 

Partita: Auf meinen lieben Gott 

In dulcia jubilo 

Puer natus in Bethlehem 

Chorale Fantasia: Wie 

Morgenstern 

Prelude, Fugue and Chaconne in C Major 

If justification is needed for review- 
ing still another Kresge recital, let it be 
noted that after four years of recitals 
this organ continues to draw keen au- 
diences of people who enjoy sharpening 
their wits on what they hear. This is 
quite apparent by their responses and by 
their eager discussion of the proceedings. 

Lawrence Moe typifies the new gen- 
eration of university organist-scholar, 
artist, virtuoso, musical bon vivant, per- 
sonably refreshing and stimulating to 
have around. His program exhibited 
Buxtehude as a composer of strength, 
wit, charm, imagination, individuality, 
all within a recognizable period-style 
which lived again for us under the per- 
former’s magic touch. 

This old-fashioned expression is in- 
tended to convey a definite effect. Fol- 
lowing some of the program in a plain- 
text edition, I marveled at the degree of 
improvisatory ornamentation which Mr. 
Moe employed. Evidently he has gained 
an unique insight into a keyboard man- 
ner that for many is a closed book, but 
which for the true initiate is a golden 
treasury. Not only was a wealth of 
melodic eloquence revealed in this man- 
ner, but its clear articulation was obvi- 
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schin leuchtet der 


ously the hallmark of a born performing 
artist. The whole evening had, conse- 
quently, a buoyancy and _ sprightliness 
that challenged one’s musicality as it 

excited one’s pleasurable responses. 
With regard to Lawrenc Moe’s use of 
the organ, no two compositions sound- 
ed alike, each one being appropriately 
if differently dressed, tonally. Late in 
the program we came to a delectable 
use as a solo voice of the Great Quin- 
tadena, woven against a contrapuntal 
texture on the (wide open) Swell Gam- 
ba. One’s receptive nerve ends, as it 
were, had been carefully prepared for 
this according to some ingenious plan. 
This is the kind of manipulation to 
which I willingly submit. The listener 
becomes the final link in a chain of 
reactions set off when the performer ad- 
mits wind into the pipes—but in this 
case, uniquely, it had to be Moe, Holt- 
kamp, and somehow Buxtehude. One 

enjoys an evening in such company. 
ALLAN SLY 


RICHARD PURVIS, Grace Cathedral, San Fran- 


cisco, Calif., May 8 
Music of Richard Purvis 

Partita: Christ ist erstanden 

Prayer in Tone “Adoration” 

Capriccio on the Notes of the Cuckoo 

trom “An American Organ Mass” 

Elevation 
Introit 

Les petites Cloches 

Prayer in Tone ‘“Supplication” 

Song of St. Francis (Suite) 

As is customary with Mr. Purvis, he 
programs the last concert in his annual 
series of Sunday recitals to feature his 
own works. It is interesting to note 
that an above average crowd usually 
attends these programs, but when it 
comes to this last one, the audience is 
generally reduced to about 100—obvi- 
ously those who are primarily interested 
in Purvis’ music and interpretation. Why 
so many stay away on this occasion is a 
mystery. 

For this reviewer, the above recital 
was the absolute highlight of this sea- 
son’s whole series: the music as thrilling, 
as usual, the playing had that special 
drive that is typically Purvis. The last 
work alone made it worth attending this 
performance. The mood of the different 
titles is captured to an extent simply 
fascinating; technical details are mas- 
tered in a brilliant fashion, be it contra- 
puntal or descriptive. Titles are: Ascrip- 


Zink, 2 ft. 

Carillon, 

Six blank stop tabs prepared for Chancel 
Pedal Organ 


Couplers 22: 
Gt.: $.1-8-4. $.11-16-8. Br-8. Po.1-8. Po.11-8. 
Sw.: S.1-4 S.11-16-4. Po.I-8. Po.II-8. 
Po.: S.1-8. S.11-8. Br-8. 


Pd.: G.1-8. G.1I-8. S.1-8. S.lI-8. Po.l-8. 
Po.II-8. Br-8. 
Combons 41: G-6. S-6. Br-4. Po-6. Pd-6. 


Tutti-10. Chancel Tutti-4. 

Onoroffs (located on key cheeks) 9: Reeds. 
Gt-l. Gt-ll. Sw-l. Sw-ll. Po-I. Po-ll. Chancel. 
Zimbelstern 

Cancels 8: G. S. Po. 
Tutti. 

Reversibles 8: G-I/P. G-II/P. S-I/P. S-II/P. 
Po-I/P. Po-lI/P. Br/P. Sfz 

Action current: Mellaphone 

Blower: Orgoblo. 

Specification by Paul Bunjes and Herman L. 

Schlicker. 


Br. Pd. Tutti-2. Chancel 


tion, Hymn to the Moon, Of Wind and 
Water, Earth Carol, Canticle to the Sun. 

Purvis is called a romantic by meny 
people; he is one to quite an extent, but 
on the other hand he is contemporary 
enough to make him an extremely in- 
teresting figure among organ composers 
of our century. I think it is the roman- 
tic traits in his music that make it so 
pleasant to listen to; but a _ certain 
modernity keeps the listener’s attention 
without hurting his ears as does music 
of so many other composers. 

The opening partita was performed as 
thrillingly as ever, with strings in the 
fourth movement wonderful, as was full 
organ in the final toccata. Capriccio 
and Cloches are charming, have their 
place in well-built recitals—they provide 
the lighter element having counterparts 
in the two Prayers. The excerpts from 
the organ mass rounded off this perfor- 
ance to a wonderful unity of beautiful 
music performed in a perfect setting— 
the cathedral has such spacious acous- 
tics. A true experience. 

FRANZ HERRENSCHWAND 


ALEXANDER BOGGS RYAN, All Saints Epis- 
copal Church, Pontiac, Mich., May 29. 
Five Chorale Preludes Brahms 
Mein Jesu, der du mich 
O Welt, ich muss dich lassen (1st setting) 
Herzlich tut mich erfreuen 
Herzlich tut mich verlangen (1st setting) 
Herblich tut mich verlangen (2nd setting) 
Basse de Dessus de Trompette Clérambault 


Aria in F Handel 
Passacaglia and Fugue Bach 

banquet céleste Messiaen 
Clair de lune Vierne 
Carillon de Westminstre Vierne 


The organ in this church is an out- 
standing instrument and Mr. Ryan’s pro- 
gram showed its many possibilities. 
While chiff did not greatly add to the 
effect of some of the Brahms chorales, it 
resulted in a clarity in earlier music of- 
ten missing in larger instruments. 

“Audience pieces” were the Handel and 
first Vierne. The Carillon, in spite of 
much repetition of the chime theme, was 
nonetheless a stunning close and show- 
ed Mr. Ryan’s technical abilities. Bach 
also showed that the recitalist could 
handle a difficult piece with ease. 

Minor criticisms are that the initial 
passacaglia theme could have been used 
a less obvious rubato, and the basic 
tempo could have been retained in the 
fugue. Otherwise, this piece received an 
exceptionally forceful performance was 
played in a_ straightforward manner 
(much to my liking), and to many was 
the outstanding event of the evening. 
Mr. Ryan, a doctoral student at the Uni- 
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versity of Michigan, is an excellent or- 
ganist—we hope to hear him again in 
this area. BUNKER CLARK 


GEISTLICHE ABENDMUSIK, Deutsche Evan- 
elical Lutheran St. Pauls Kirche, New York, 
une 9. James Boeringer, direktor, orgel; Jack 
loble, orgel; Mary Eaton und Robert Paoli, 
eige; Lynn Meyers, sopran, soloistin; Susan 
railowe, sopr.; Ruth Ufflemann und Betty Ofit, 
alt; Robert Christian und Paul Wagner, tenor; 
Harold Best und Carl Miller, bass. 


Orgelvorspiel 
O Gott du frommer Gott Brahms 
Fuga As Moll Brahms 
Herzlich tut mich verlangen Brahms 


Gebet—Pastor Suhr 
Kantate: zweistimmiger chor und instrumente 
Oh, how blessed (In English) Buxtehude 
rgelsolo 
Praeludium und Fuge F Moll Bach 
Abend ik: f fsti i hor und instrumente 


: ger c 
Das juengste Gericht (Sonata und Choral) 





Buxtehude 
“oy 
Praeludium und Fuga Fis Moll Buxtehude 
olokantate: sopran, geige, orgel 
Singet dem Herrn Buxtehude 
Orgelsolo 
Fuga Nr. 2 ueber BACH Pepping 
antate: dreistimmiger Chor und Instrumente 
Instruments, Waken (In English) Buxtehude 
ater unser: Gemeinde und Pastor 


Der Segen 
Ausgangslied 
Orgelnachspiel 

Here is a church in the midst of 
Manhattan island which in many ways 
might well have been almost anywhere 
in Germany. There was a look of it, and 
most certainly the sound. For practical- 
ly all sung and spoken words were in 
German, and the result was at times 
startling. 

This performance, worthy as it was in 
design and intent, must, from a purely 
musical standpoint at least, fall into a 
type of ineptitude. For Mr. Boeringer 
we have commiserations since most of 
his valiant efforts were in spite of 
rather than because of the Johnson or- 
gan, the tone of which was good with the 
exception of a horribly out-of-tune reed, 
and a pedalboard unbelievably noisy— 
the organ was acceptable, when pipes 
and mechanics functioned, that is. 

Singers and instrumentalists were ac- 
ceptable if not inspired or inspiring, with 
the exception of the soprano soloist, 
whose singing of the solo cantata was 
excellent. It would be neither kind nor 
quite fair to remark on each musical 
work individually—yet let no one con- 
sider this as untoward of Mr. Boeringer 
and his efforts, which evidenced musi- 
cianship, care and thought. 

One could regret that such fine music 
could not have been abetted rather than 
competed with by a poorly working or- 
gan and an acoustic which was as un- 
live as most places heavily carpeted 
and otherwise padded. Better luck next 
time, Mr. B! R. B. 


E. POWER BIGGS, Methuen (Mass.) Memorial 
Music Hall, June 8. 


Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in C Major Bach 
Two Chorale Preludes Bach 
Sleepers awake 
Rejoice, good Christians 
Pastorale in E Major Franck 
Piéce Héroique Franck 
Fantasia in minor (K.608) Mozart 
Andante, with Variations (K.616) Mozart 
The Battle of Trenton Hewitt 
Variations on America Ives 


It is an unusual and satisfying experi- 
ence to attend an organ recital which is 
so packed with paying listeners that 
standees occupy even the lobby of the 
hall, as they did when the trustees of 
the Methuen organ again presented Mr. 
Biggs. 

An extremely lively rendition of the 
Toccata, Adagio and Fugue opened. A 
big registration was chosen for the close 
of the adagio, and also for the fugue 
which might have avoided a rather awk- 
ward effect by being more lightly regis- 
tered. Mr. Biggs’ characteristic staccato 
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seemed a bit too sharp for the first 
chorale prelude but entirely beautiful 
and fitting in the excellent playing of 
Rejoice Christians. One might add in 
passing that organ students who were 
present must have been comforted to ob- 
serve, from several slips in the Bach 
pieces, that even Mr. Biggs is human. 

Franck’s Pastorale was made beautiful 
by the use of careful and interestingly 
pungent registrations. In the Heroic 
Piece, sharp phrasing was a virtue for a 
time at least; however, the soft running 
figure of the middle part became scramb- 
ly; from that point the piece was not 
accurately played and an unseemly haste 
and disregard of note-lengths made the 
entire last half completely unheroic. 
The audience applauded vigorously, how- 
ever, probably because the glorious 
voices of this organ remained unspoiled 
by this treatment. 

After intermission came two splendid 
Mozart renditions, the Fantasia stunning 
but for the staccato of the maestoso 
chords whenever they occurred. 

The last two works reflect Biggs’ 
active historical interest and he seemed 
particularly to enjoy playing them. The 
Hewitt piece anticipates the music of 
the silent movie era by a century and a 
quarter—a pleasani-enough novelty, 
complete with cannons, bomb, plaintive 
Hessians, general confusion and general 
rejoicing! One must listen to the Ives 
piece (written when he was 17) with a 
sense of humor. It hints at Ives’ later 
skill and individuality in several of the 
variations which ranged from delicate 
running passages and atonal effects to 
the heavy pedal figure and organ thun- 
der. 

One wondered what encore the per- 
former could possibly choose to satisfy 
the enthusiastic applause that followed 
this. There were two: an interestingly 
registered Harmonius Blacksmith of 


Handel, and Sweelinck’s Balletto del 
Granduca. LORENE BANTA 
ROBERT ANDERSON, [Interchurch Center 
Chapel, New York, June 21. 
Dialogue de Grigny 
Cantio Sacra: Warum berriibst du dich, 

mein Herz (12 verses) Scheidt 
Fantasia in F minor, K.608 Mozart 
Prelude on the Hymntune Slane Bohnhorst 
Pastorale oger- Ducasse 
Final (Premiére Symphonie) Langlais 


Canonic Variations: Vom Himmel hoch da 
komm’ ich her Bach 
Dorian Toccata and Fugue Bach 


This was a first of several kinds for 
almost everyone present. The chapel it- 
self has not yet been dedicated (al- 
though the building as a whole has), 
the organ has had no dedicatory cere- 
mony or recital, not many of those pres- 
ent had heard Mr. Anderson before in 
solo recital, nor had they heard this 
new Méller organ. 

First a word about the chapel. The 
Interchurch Center, as you perhaps 
know, is the headquarters for NCC, and 
for quite a number of Protestant church 
bodies, denominational and inter-denomi- 
national. The chapel will be described 
in some detail when TAO publishes the 
organ stoplist in a later issue. 

Suffice it to say that this worship 
room is magnificent in its wonderful 
simplicity, with beautiful architectural 
detailing and (with the exception of 
carpeting) interesting interor finishes of 
stone, alabaster, wood and brick. There 
are no windows, as such. 

The organ is in a rear gallery, is 
handsome visually, streng although not 
unduly aggressive tonally. For a room 
with so little absorptive materials (car- 
pet and pew cushions), there is a sur- 
prising, almost frustrating, lack of re- 
verberation, which tends to make organ 





sound choppy when not fully compen- 
sated for. 

Robert Anderson is one of the most 
brilliant organists currently on the New 
York scene. His technical accomplish- 
ments, musicianship, sense of style all 
meld into a purveyance of music which 
is completely satisfying. My only quar- 
rel with this performance could have 
been it was a trifle long for this organ 
in this room. 

Early works were presented with styl- 
istic integrity and imagination—how dif- 
ferent! Mozart drove relentlessly yet 
with utter Mozartian delicacy of sorts. 
The Bohnhorst, perhaps service rather 
than recital music, is enchanting stuff, 
can be used elegantly for contrast, was 
played with tender care. 

The Roger-Ducasse, on this organ, in 
this room, by this artist, took on many 
new aural vistas, came alive and be- 
came highly virtuosic; only to be fol- 
lowed by more of the same virtuosity 
compounded in the Langlais. This latter 
work’s technical demands are such that 
it is little wonder so few seem willing 
to cope with them—Mr. Anderson sailed 


through all this with utter ease and 
aplomb. 
The concluding Bach works were, 


again, stylistically impeccable. Southern 
Methodist University’s gain will be New 
York’s loss. We wish Mr. Anderson the 
best of everything. 


MUSIC 
FOR 
ORGAN 


R. B. 











Harry W. Gay 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, 3558 S. 
Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


Wayne Barlow: THREE CHRISTMAS TUNES, 
6 pages, $1. 

These are arrangements for organ of 
“Joseph, dearest Joseph mine,” “Voici le 
Noél,” and “Veni Immanuel.” The first 
sets the tune in the right hand after 
a few measures of introduction, then in 
left hand after an interlude; second fea- 
tures theme in right hand twice; last 
has first two phrases of theme in pedals, 
remainder of phrases in right hand. 
Easy, useful; last being the best. 


BRITISH-AMERICAN MUSIC CO., 19 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 


Richard Tynsky: PHRYGIAN TOCCATA, 8 
pages, mo price given. 

This is a Novello publication through 
the Chicago outlet, is an exciting, very 
useful work. Composer, a Czech, has 
presented a dynamic and varied piece 
with good development. Pedals are 
used rather extensively, yet piece is on 
medium side in difficulty. This is one to 
have. 

Anonymous: _VOLUNTARY IN D MINOR, 4 
pages, no price. 

Another in Novello’s Early Organ Mu- 
sic series by the most prolific composer 
in history. Virginal music for the organ 
keyboards, not difficult, highly ornamen- 
ted, not too useful. 

John Stanley; VOLUNTARY IN G MINOR, 6 
pages, no price. 

Another in the same series, and a 
much better piece. Consists of an adagio, 
allegro, adagio, and allegro moderato. 
For manuals only, is good music in digni- 
fied style, useful for church as well as 
state. 
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Benjamin Cosyn: THREE VOLUNTARIES, 7 
pages, no price. 

Those familiar with the Virginal Book 
will recognize the style but not the 
pieces, since they are not there. First, 
two pages, is well developed, interesting; 
first 24 measures of second hold great 
promise, with tension and development 
significant, here piece goes into fantasie- 
type departure which will demand great 
care in performance to carry the musical 
idea to the listener; last in set is in a 
canzona_ pattern, maintains interest 
throughout. For manuals again, but 
worthy. 

Edvard Grieg: NINE PIECES, 25 pages, no price. 

These are arranged by Basil Ramsey 
and I wish he had done something else. 
Gumdrops from Lyric Pieces, Holberg 
Suite Op. 40, and Peer Gynt, Op. 46. Some 
have been transposed for easier reading 
(!) (by some), others made to conform 
to compass of the organ. Printing is very 
good, arrangements acceptable. 

THE H. W. GRAY CO., INC., 159 E. 48 St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Alec Wyton: DITHYRAMB, 8 pages, $1. 

Mildly dissonant and possessing good 
rhythmic drive in the writing, this should 
find a good many performances. It is 
dynamic, colorful, on medium side of 
difficulty. 

Walter McNutt: CHORAL FANTASIA ON 
“VENI EMMANUEL,” 7 pages, 75¢. 

One of the finest settings of this 
theme I’ve seen. Presentation is diversi- 
fied, use of color is evident, organization 
is logical. Get this for Christmas! 
Chester Kingsbury: MEDITATION ON “GOD 
REST YOU MERRY,” 6 pages, $2.50. 

This is for violin, viola (or 2nd violin), 
violoncello and organ, is an interesting 
setting with good imitative writing. 
Metric signature of three and multiples 
provides an interesting feature. Use of 
instruments is prominent; for those who 
can use this type of thing, is a good 
work. Parts are not at all difficult. 
David H. Williams: CAROL-PRELUDE ON 
“BRING A TORCH,” 3 pages, 75¢. 

A little trio from start to finish, comes 
off well. Bass and theme in quarters 
and eighths are balanced by sixteenths in 
third part. Good motion and rather on 
the easy side. 

David H. Williams: CAROL-PRELUDE ON 
“GOD REST YOU MERRY,” 4 pages, 75¢. 

Sounds bigger than it is; not difficult, 
good color, sparkling, a little on the 
choppy side but not too much. Finish is 
surprising but well conceived. 


NEW 
RECORDS 


Charles Van 


Bronkhorst 


VIRGIL FOX, “Silhouettes,” Riverside Church, 
New York: Capitol 12” LP P-8509, $4.98; also 
available in stereo. 


Londonderry Air; All Through the Night 








ALBERT RUSSELL 

Mr. Russell, organist and choirmaster of 
Asylum Hill Congregational Church, Hartford, 
Conn., has been appointed chairman of the 
organ department, and university organist at 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn.; and 
chairman of the organ department, Hartt 
College of Music (University of Hartford), 
Hartford, Conn. 

In his church, Mr. Russell conducts a full 
season of special musical services in addition 
to regularly scheduled church services. In 
anticipation of the new four manual Aeolian- 
Skinner organ to be installed in the church 
in the summer of 1961, the current season of 
vespers are scheduled for the last Sunday 
of each month, with four oratorios scheduled. 

The 1961-62 season, beginning in September 
of that year, will offer oratorios and organ 
recitals alternately. 
only Fox can. Capitol has done an ex- 
cellent recording job. 

PARVIN TITUS, “Organ moan ge Christ 


Church, Cincinnati, O.; Chime 12” LP 1003, 
$3.98. 


Thanks Be to Thee; Aria (Concerto 12) Handel 
Prelude in D J.K.F.Fischer 
Meditation in F sharp minor Guilmant 
Chanson (Seven Sketches) E.S.Barnes 
The King of Love my Shepherd is McKinley 


Prelude on “Let All Mortal Flesh Keep Silence” 


Warner 
Prelude and Fugue in G Bach 
Sheep May Safely Graze; Liebster, Jesu Bach 
Benedictus Couperin 
Improvisation (Suite Medievale) Langlais 
Andante (Symphony 4) Widor 


Postlude on Old Hundredth Grace 

Parvin Titus has been organist-choir- 
master of Christ Church since 1927. In 
July 1957 a new three-manual Holtkamp 
of four divisions, designed and finished 
by Mr. Titus in collaboration with Wal- 
ter Holtkamp. was dedicated in this 
church’s new gothic edifice. It is obvious 
from this recording that Mr. Titus is an 
artist of stature, one who plays far be- 
yond the confines of a composer’s print- 
ed page or from any other physical re- 
striction. 


Like many Holtkamps, this seems to be 
predominantly a _baroque-type organ 
with too much upperwork and too few 
unison and so-called romantic voices for 
complete satisfaction in all types of mu- 
sic. In the Fischer, Grace and Bach 
(prelude and fugue) I found the overall 
sound too thin and shrill. Apparently 
dry acoustics do not help the situation; 
in a vast cathedral setting perhaps re- 
sults would be more desirable. 

Remaining works are completely en- 
joyable. My special favorites are Guil- 
ment, Warner, Couperin, Widor and the 
Bach chorale prelude. Mr. Titus has 
built a program that should please many 
in all respects, everyon? in some re- 
spects. The very fine recording by this 
fairly new label and the attractive price 
make this a worthwhile buy. 


Berlioz: REQUIEM. Charles Munch conducting 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra with New England 
Conservatory Chorus, Leopold Simoneau, tenor. 
RCA-Victor Album LD-6077 (two 12” LPs), 
$11.96; also available in stereo. 

This fabulous set is one of the new re- 
cordings in Victor’s “Soria Series,” a pro- 
ject produced by the well-known Dorle 
ani Dario Soria of Angel records fame. 
Great music as interpreted by great art- 
ists is combined with full-color repro- 
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, Traditional 
The Swan St.Saéns 
Elegie M 

Songs My Mother Taugght Me Dvorak 
Berceuse (Jocelyn) Godard 
None but the Lonely Heart Tschaikowsky 
To Spring rie 
To a Wild Rose MacDowell 
Evening Star (Tannhauser) Wagner 
Love’s Old Sweet Song Molloy 


Here’s one for anybody who shies away 
from genuine organ music. Stuff is all 
bromidic, arranged and interpreted as 
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ductions of art masterpieces, in deluxe, 
hardback, library-type, cloth-bound stor- 
age boxes. 

The 24-page Art-Book accompanying 
this album was designed by Albert Skira 
of Switzerland, features nine tipped-on 
colorplates of famous European art 
works, an excellent historical and de- 
scriptive essay by Joh. N. Burk, the com- 
plete Latin and English texts plus sev- 
eral interesting photos. 

Most important, of course, is the per- 
formance of Berlioz’ marvelous music, a 
truly overwhelming and exciting ac- 
complishment. One hearing of the blaz- 
ing Tuba mirum, with full orchestra 
plus four bands, will convince you that 
the Judgment Day is near and you'd 
better hustle down to your nearest 
record shop for a copy before it’s too 
late! 


BOOKS 
Harry W. Gay 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS, East 

Lansing, Mich. 

er Barbour: THE CHURCH MUSIC OF 
ILLIAM BILLINGS, 138 pages, $5. 


A truly excellent book which sets 
straight many errors concerning Billings 
and his contribution to early American 
Music. Writing grew out of a paper 
given by Dr. Barbour before the Mid- 
west Chapter of the American Musico- 
logical Society in Iowa City, Iowa, 
April 18, 1953. Spurred further by read- 
ing the dissertation on The New England 
Anthem by our mutual friend Dr. Ralph 
T. Daniel, Dr. Barbour expanded his 
work into the present form upon the 
recommendation of Dr. Paul Henry 
Lang. 

Book shows Billings as coming after 
other important psalm-tune composers 
of fuguing tunes as well. Billings cer- 
tainly did not originate this form, as 
Dr. Barbour so well shows. Book is 
divided into these sections: Texts; 
Rhythm and Meter; Melody; Counter- 
point and Harmony; Modality an1 Ton- 


ality Texture and Form; Conclusion. 
There are six appendicies and a biblio- 
graphy. 

The author is rather detailed in his 
discussion of verse meters. He brings 
James Relly into good perspective as a 
writer of outstanding and complicated 
metric patterns. With his assertion that 
Billings showed what amounted to 
genius on some occasions in the writing 
of texts, himself, I cannot agree. 

Especially on the basis of a paramount 
example given. In Universal Praise the 
following is cited as Billings’ work: 
“Praise him propogation; praise him 
vegetation, and let your voice proclaim 
your choice and testify to standers-by 
with ardent fire your firm desire to 
praise the Lord. Let the leading bass 
inspire, let the tenor catch the fire, 
let the counter still be higher, let the 
treble join the choir.” 


This adjoins the first sentence from 
Psalm 150, “O praise God, praise Him 
in His holiness.” Again this passage is 
quoted: “The enemy said I will brandish 
my sword, I will flourish my sword: my 
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hand shall demolish them, my hand shall 
devour them.” Certainly this is to be 
preferred over the former. Still, Billings 
is the author’s subject; his enthusiasm 
is quite evident. 

In the section on rhythm and meter 
he corrects misconceptions of poor pro- 
sody attributed to Billings. He also 
mentions other famous instances in the 
works of other composers. To me this 
has always been the great basis of the 
ridiculousness of hymn texts set to the 
same music in the case of each stanza. 
His discussion of melody reveals a great 
ruggedness by no really great genius. 
Personally I have always thought of 
Billings as being related, albeit how far 
removed, to Purcell. I was pleased to 
find a kind of relation drawn on page 
65 which associates the form of the ex- 
tended melismas in his writings with the 
melodic style of Lully, the anthems of 
Purcell and the oratorios of Handel. 

The description of Billings’ texture is 
summed up in that while his anthems 
and psalm tunes are basically homo- 
phonic, he thinks of his vocal parts as 
pieces of melody. 

The chapter on modality and tonality 
offers some very sound investigation. 
Barbour shows that most of Billings’ 
characteristics of modal harmony follow 
from attempts to make the bass line 
melodious. His harmony is, therefore, 
somewhat restless with the smoothly 
moving voices generating a rapid har- 
monic rhythm. Recent editorial errors 
are indicated in the author’s showing 
that the early edition of the New Eng- 
land Psalm Singer was almost without 
accidentals. This creates an_ illusion 
of greater modality than was the actual 
case. Later editions corrected some of 
this, but contemporary editors have gone 
to the extreme of adding accidentals. 

Dr. Barbour’s thoroughness is most 
evident in that in citing nine formulae 
used by Billings, mostly as cadential 
devices, he points out that only two of 
them belong to Schenker’s set. A more 
specific type of scholarship is obvious in 
this sentence: “One progression which 
eccurs often enough in Billings’ music 
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GERRE HANCOCK 


Mr. Hancock's appointment as assistant or- 
ganist and choirmaster of St. Bartholomew's 
Church, New York, has been announced. In 
his work he will assist Jack Ossewaarde and 
will be director of music for the Church 
School. 

Gerre Hancock was graduated from the 
Universtiy of Texas where he studied organ 
with Dr. E. William Doty. As the recipient 
of a Rotary Foundation Fellowship for In- 
ternational Study, he studied organ with Jean 
Langlais and social sciences at the Sorbonne 
in Paris, France. 

Currently Mr. Hancock is a student at the 
School of Sacred Music, Union Theological 
Seminary. 

Previous positions have been as organ- 
ist-choirmaster in Second Baptist Church, Lub- 
bock, Texas and in Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Hollis, New York. In 1958-59 he was 
instructor of organ at Texas Technological 
College. He is a Fellow of the AGO. 


to be considered an earmark of his 
style, is I6 vii, I. This is the 14th 
century cadence with double leading 
tone, the Machaut cadence.” 

And shortly afterwards: “Another ex- 
ample of the non-cadential Machaut ca- 
dence is found in the second phrase of 
Majesty, where the progression takes its 
more familiar form, with the- first tonic 
chord inverted.” 

For our own practical use the author 
points out that in Judea (A Virgin Un- 
spotted) an example of the Machaut ca- 


dence is found in the second phrase. 
“Clarence Dickinson for Mercury has 
changed the final note of the bass in this 
cadence from F to C, and so, by a 
strange coincidence, has Walter Ehret 
for Lawson-Gould. This arbitrary alter- 
ation not only completely ruins Billings’ 
harmonic progression, but also spoils the 
bass line, which is an imitation of the 
tenor melody in the first phrase.” Bar- 
bour also points to the use of the Lan- 
dini cadence in Billings’ writings. 

All in all this proves to be a very 
thorough and enjoyable book. Sit down 
with nothing else to think about and 
have a_ session with material which 
would startle Billings himself, were he 
to read it. His work can be no more 
clearly delineated. 


Recitalist 

Harry W. Gay, Summer Recital Series, 
Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, O. June 
15: Allegro (Concerto 2), Handel; Canta- 
bile, Jongen; O how happy are ye bless- 
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ROBERT ANDERSON 


Mr. Anderson has been appointed instruc- 
tor in Theory and Sacred Music at Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, assuming 
his duties as of the opening of the fall 1960 
term. In addition he will be organist of Per- 
kins Chapel on the theology school campus. 

He received his B.S.M. degree from Illinois 
Wesleyan University in 1955, his M.S.M. from 
Union Theological Seminary in 1957. He 
spent two years studying with Helmut Wal- 
cha in Frankfurt am Main on a Fulbright 
Grant, 1957-59. During the 1959-60 season 
Mr. Anderson completed the residence re- 
quirements for a D.S.M. degree at Union 
Seminary, studying organ with Dr. Robert 
Baker. While in New York he was heard 
frequently in recital, the last two appearances 
being for the Annual Alumni Workshop of 
the School of Sacred Music, UTS, and the 
playing of Bach's “Art of the Fugue” in St. 
Paul's Chapel, Columbia University. He is 
a Fellow of the AGO. 


ed, With joy I await the lovely sum- 
mertime, O world I e’en must leave thee, 
Brahms; Prelude, Jacobi. 

June 22: Prelude and Fugue in D 
Major, Buxtehude; Fantasie in C Major, 
Bach: Prelude on Shining Shore, Chan- 
son, Barnes; Toccata in E minor, Foote. 

June 25: Toccata in Five Movements, 
Muffat: Récit de tiérce en taille, Grigny; 
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Prelude and em in C minor, Bach; 
Variations on k thyself, my soul, 
Walther; Fugue in G Major, Bach; Pas- 
torale, Franck; Variations on Weinen, 
klagen, sorgen, sagen, Liszt. 

July 13: Fugue in G Major, Bach; Pre- 
lude on St. Edith, Young; Caprice, Bar- 
nes; Pastorale, Franck; Toccata in B 
minor, Gigout. 

July 20: Prelude and Fugue in F 
minor, Handel; Ave Maria Stella, Tite- 
louze; Benedictus, Reger; Voluntary 
(Baroques), Bingham; Passacaglia, Wal- 
ton. 

July 7: Prelude and Fugue in D Major, 
Handel; Prelude-Improvisation on 
Aberystwyth, Huston; Prelude on Duke 
Street, Mead; The Fountain, DeLamar- 
ter; Cantabile, Franck; Toccata, Monni- 
kendam. 

Aug. 3: Solemn Prelude, Elgar; Aria 
(Alceste), Gluck; Prelude and Fugue in 
G Major, Bach; Capriccio, Lemaigre; 
Mirrored Moon, Now thank we all our 
God, Karg-Elert. 

Aug. 10: Toccata on Loeni, Bingham; 
Prelude on Rhosymedre, Vaughan Wil- 
liams; Prelude on Deus tourum militum, 
Sowerby; Flute Solo, Arne; Fugue in 
B minor, Bach. 


Aug. 17: Toccata in F Major, Krieger; 
Lux fulgebit, Maleingreau; Allegro can- 
tabile (Symphony 5), Widor; Carillon, 
Roberts; Pastel No. 3, Karg-Elert. 

Aug. 24: Andante cantabile (Sym- 
phony 4), Widor; Concerto 4, Bach; 
Rondeau, Purcell; Chorale Prelude on 
Dundee, Mackinnon; Psalm Prelude No. 
2, Howells; Toccata on Sleepers wake, 
Martin. 

Aug. 31: Fantasie in G Major, Bach; 
Communion, Purvis; O God, hear my 
sighing, Krebs; Cantilena, Foote; Chant 
Heroique, Young. 

Five Summer Evenings of Music, St. 
Paul's Chapel, Columbia U., New York. 

Music for Organ, Brass and Percus- 
sion, July 6. Ralph Kneeream: Poéme 
Héroique, Dupré; Elévation, Langlais; 
Premier Fantaisie, Alain; Toccata, Mon- 
nikendam: Concerto for Brass, Snare 
Drum and Organ, Bingham; Doxologia, 
Crandell; Even Song, LaMontaine; 
Choral Phantasy, Leuning; Fantasy on 
Wareham, Wright. 

Music for Harpsichord, Organ and 
Voice, July 13. Herbert Burtis (harp- 
sichord), John Ferris (organ), Henrietta 
de Pass (soprano): Suite du premier ton, 
Clérambault; Tovcata and Fugue in F, 


Buxtehude; Four Sonatas, Scarlatti; Les 
Moissoneurs, Soeur Monique, Les petits 
Moulins a vent, Couperin le Grand; Le 
Tambourin, Les Niais de Salogne, 
Rameau; Sonate 1, Hindemith; Motette- 
Cum Natus esset, Hindemith; Cortége 
et Litanie, Dupré. 

Music for Chorus, Soli, Strings, Flute 
and Organ, July 20. Summer Choir, 
Ravina String Quartet, Ralph Kneeream, 
director and organist: O God, Thou art 
my God, Purcell; Jesu, meine Freude, 
Buxtehude; Intermezzo, Badings; Pange 
lingua, Kodaly. 

Wilma Jensen, July 27: Grand Jeu, du 
Mage; Récit de Tiérce en Taille, Grigny; 
Prelude and Fugue in G Major, Bach; 
Choral in A minor, Franck; Requiescat 
in pace, Sowerby; Promenade, Air and 
Toccata, Haines; Fugue, Honegger; 
Arabesque sur les Flttes, Langlais; 
Litanies, Alain. 

Robert Anderson, Aug. 3: The Art of 
Fugue, Bach. 

Service of Choral Music, Aug. 7. Sum- 
mer Choir and Soloists, Ralph Kneer- 
eam, director and organist: Jephthah, 
Carissimi; Cantate Domino, Williams; 
Second Beatitude, Crandell; O be joyful 
in the Lord, Wright. 
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David M. Lowry, Trinity Cathedral, 
Cleveland, O., June 29: Now thank we 
all our God, Bach-Lowry: Iam_ sol 
recedit Igneus, Simonds; Scherzando and 
Pasticcio, Langlais; Elegy, Howe; Tu 
es Petra, Mulet. Aug. 10: Toccata on 
Leoni, Bingham; Rhosymedre, Vaughan 
Williams; Prelude on Deus tuorum mili- 
tum, Sowerby; Flute Solo, Arne; Fugue 
in B minor, Bach. 

Richard B. Smith, Grace and Holy Trini- 
ty Cathedral, Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 14: 
Variations on My young life hath an 
end, Sweelinck; Ich ruf’ zu dir, Wenn 
wir in Héchsten N6then sein, Christ lag 
in todesbanden, Toccata (Dorian), Bach; 
Prelude, Fugue and Variation, Franck; 


Apparation de l’Eglise éternelle, Mes- 
siaen; Litanies, Alain. 

Four Wednesday Evenings of Music 
(5th annual series), St. Stephen's 


Church, Richmond, Va. 

Granville Munson, Jr., July 6: Grand 
Jeu, duMage; Concerto in D minor, Vi- 
valdi-Bach; Rejoice Christians, Siciliano 
(2nd flute sonata), Prelude and Fugue 
in G Major, Bach; Prelude, Fugue and 
Variation, Franck; Saraband, Howells; 
lacantation for a Holy Day, Langlais; 
Ave Verum, Titcomb; Carillon, Vierne. 

William Watkins, July 13: Bach pro- 
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CARL JOHNSON 


Mr. Johnson has received a Fulbright Fel- 
lowship to study at the University of Frei- 
burg in Germany for the coming year. He 
holds degrees from Westminster Choir Col- 
lege, New York University, has studied organ 
with Drs. George Markey and Alexander 
McCurdy; composition with Philip James and 
Seth Bingham. He has several published com- 
positions and his song cycle, "Peter Quince," 
was recently premiered over the New York 
City broadcasting station WNYC. While 
abroad Mr. Johnson has indicated he will 
furnish TAO readers with reports and pic- 
tures gathered during his stay there. 


gram: Toccata in F: O man _ bewail; 
Once He came in blessing; In Thee is 
gladness; Trio Sonata 1; Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor; Fantasie in G Major; 
Fugue in G minor; When we are in 
deepest need Prelude and Fugue in A 
minor. 

Wyatt Insko, July 20: Toccata per il 
Deo Gratias, Largo, Sonata sui Flauti, 
Martini; Prelude and Fugue in E minor, 
Bruhns; Pastorale in F Major, Varia- 
tions on O God, Thou faithful God, 
Bach; Andante, Mozart; Sonata 3, Hin- 
demith; Veni sponsa Christi, Magnificat 
and Prudentes Virgines (Les vepres du 
common des saints), Chausson. 

Granville Munson, Jr., and Carolyn 
Munson, soprano, and Suzanne Grogel, 
mezzo-soprano, July 27: Psalm XX, Mar- 
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cello; Concerto 1, Handel; Christe 
eleison (from Kyrie, Mass in B minor), 
Bach;‘Choral 3, Franck; Adagio, Mozart; 
Toccata on Leoni, Bingham; Scherzo, 
Op. 2, Duruflé; Et in unum Deum (from 
Credo, Mass in B minor), Passacaglia 
and Fugue, Bach. 

Herbert Hooper, Washington (D.C.) Ca- 
thedral, Aug. 7: Fantasie and Fugue in 
G minor, A little harmonic labyrinth, 
Bach: Sonatina, Sowerby; Elegie and 
Fugue, Willan; Hymne d'action de 
graces, Te Deum, Langlais. 

Paul R. Reed, First Congregational 
Church, Princeton, Me., Aug. 7: Arioso 
in A Major, Sleepers wake, Bach; Panis 
Angelicus, Franck-Schreiner; My _ heart 
ever at thy sweet voice, St.-Saens-Kraft; 
Cantilena, Goltermann; Hymn-Prelude 
on Ajalon, Bingham; War March of the 
Priests, Mendelssohn-Reed. 


David Pizzaro, Kartauserkirche Cologne, 
July 7: Chaconne d-moll, Pachelbel: 
Praludium, Adagio und Fuge, Bach; Mein 
Jesus der du mich, Es ist ein Ros ent- 
sprungen, O Gott du frommer_ Gott, 
Brahms; Cortége et Litanie, Dupré; 
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stock, Vt., Aug. 14: Ach Herr, mich ar- 
men Siinder, Kuhnau; Trio Sonata 1, 
Bach; I am black but comely, Dupré; 
Overture and Rhythmic Trumpet (Baro- 
que Suite), Bingham; Berceuse, Divertis- 
sement, Carillon. Vierne. Congregation- 
al Church, Bradford, Vt., Aug. 28 (with 
Norma Holmes Auchter, pianist): Al- 
legro (Trio Sonata 1), Bach; Divertis- 
sement, Vierne; Choral in B minor, 
Franck; Sheep may safely graze, Bach- 
Biggs; Andante (Symphony 6), Tschai- 
kowsky-Stoughton; Coronation Dance 
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Dr. Johnson has been appointed Associate 
Professor of music, St. Olaf College, North- 
field, Minnesota. Previously Chairman of the 
Department of Music, Alfred University, Al- 
fred, NY. he detier'at St Olaf willy ad. | Dames 
dition to teaching, be serving as chapel or- 
ganist, playing the new Schlicker organ instal- B O E R | N G E R 
led very recently. State University of South Dakota 

Dr. Johnson, a graduate of Trinity Universi- 
ty, San Antonio, Texas, holds Master of 
Music and Doctor of Philosophy degrees . 
from Syracuse University, is an Associate of Alastair Cassels-Brown 
the AGO. His organ teachers have been M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.C.O 
Arthur Poister, Alexandler McCurdy and ee 
Donald Willing. He is also known as com- Grace 
poser of anthems, responses and oratorios, has ; 
served numerous churches in the southwest Utica, New York 
and the east as organist and choirmaster, has 
sponsored and conducted choir and music 
festivals in Texas and in New York state. Dr. 


Johnson has served on several occasions as D 0 nl a | ( C 0 a t $ 
tant. He and Mrs. Joh h 
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eg Largo und Fuge _ c-moll, = 

ach; Orgelkonzert Nr. 11, Handel; . 

Trumpet Voluntary, Clarke. 

“iy Kirche zum Heilsbron- Mark Davis 

nen, Berlin, July 23: same program as x: A) ww oe . 
above, excepting replacement of the Spiscopal Church of the Holy Saith 
Dupré with Sonate I in A-Dur, Neu- : ‘ ; M 
mann. Sante Fe, New Mexico 


Katrina Munn. St. James’ Church, Wood- 
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JERALD HAMILTON 


Mr. Hamilton in September assumed duties 
as Assistant Professor of Organ and Church 
Music, University of Texas, and organist and 
choirmaster of St. David's Church, both in 
Austin. 

Mr. Hamilton had been on the faculty of 
the School of Music of Ohio University in 
Athens; previous to this had held positions 
in Washburn University and Grace Cathe- 
dral, Topeka, Kansas. 

A Fulbright scholar in 1954, he studied in 
Paris with André Marchal, while there played 
the organ mass in St. Eustache and Ste. Clo- 
tilde, served as organist for the Choeur 
Philharmonique de Paris during the 1954-55 
season. He has also studied with Catharine 
Crozier and Gustav Leonhardt; has appeared 
in recital throughcut the country; in 1957 
was one of the recitalists chosen for the 
Tenth Anniversary Festival of the Organ Insti- 
tute in Methuen, Massachusetts 


(Boris Godounov), Mussorgsky-Lubo- 
schutz; Sonata Pastorale, Scarlatti- 
Tausig; Etude in E Major, Chopin; Con- 
cert-Etude: Liszt; Prelude in D minor, 
Chopin; Concerto in C Major; Beetho- 
ven. 

Susan Loriaux, with brass and tympani 
conducted by Mark Davis, St. Francis 
Auditorium, Santa Fe, N.Mex., July 10: 





Robert Elmore 


CENTRAL MORAVIAN CHURCH 
Bethlehem | 











GERALD BALES JOHN DONEY 


: M.Mus. A.A.G.O. 
St. Mark's Cathedral St. James’s Episcopal Church 


Minneapolis 3, Minnesota West Hartford 7, Conn. 
University of Hartford 


CHARLES H. FINNEY 


Ph. D., F. A. G. O. 
Houghton College, Houghton, N. Y. 
First Presbyterian Church, Bradford, Pa. 














CHARLES M. BARBE Paul ~ Eickmeyer 
Maunaolu College M.Mus., A.AG.O. 
Hale - O - Na - Mele St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
Paia - Maui - Hawaii Lansing, Michigan 














Jack FISHER 


Sunmannel Cf, urch 


Boston 16, Massachusetts 
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Chaconne, Couperin; Pange lingua, Vit- 
toria; Voluntary in C Major, Purcell; 
Ricercar dell primo tuono, Palestrina; 
Morgenmusik, Hindemith; Wie will ich 
mich erfruen, Bach; Canzona (Sonate 
1), Gabrieli; Wunderbarer K6nig, Karg- 


Elert. 
Checkmate 

Pen in ink, tongue in cheeck, 
Thumb to nose, 
The anything but 
Composer of note 
Starts his monied task. 

Two months? 

Generous! 

Two-hour opera? 

A trifle! 

In this free air 

No one to define 

The party line, 

Marx and Lenin in rot, 

S. and K. all forgot, 

No censor or purge, 

Gold the only urge, 

Art can flourish. 
Unprecedented the loan 
Of scintillating musical brain 
Arranged by the telephone 
In diplomatic play 
Between the heads of state. 

Two months? 

Preposterous! 

Two-hour opera? 


Norman Z. Fisher 


M. S. M. 
Organist and Choirmaster 
First Presbyterian Church 


Shreveport, Louisiana 


meek 











CARL S. FUDGE, JR., M.S.M. 
St. John’s Episcopal Church 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


HENRY FUSNER 


S.M.D. A.A.G.0. 
The Church of the Covenant 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 
The Cleveland Institute of Music 














PHILIP MANWELL 


Mr. Manwell, just 14, was appointed or- 
ganist of First Presbyterian Church, Marys- 
ville, Calif., effective September |. For the 
past year he has been assistant organist of 
this church in addition to frequent substi- 


tute work in other area churches. He is 
also regular organist for the Yuba-Sutter 
Oratorio Society's annual presentation of 


Handel's "Messiah." 

Philip entered Marysville High School this 
fall, following active years as accompanist 
for instrumental and choral groups in ele- 
mentary school. His piano study has been 
exclusively with Mrs. Ralph van Courtright, 
starting when he was four; continuing later 
with organ study with TAO staff reporter 
Charles Van Bronkhorst, organist of the Bid- 
well Memorial Presbyterian Church, Chico, 
Calif. 

In addition to organ and piano, Philip plays 
trombone and violin, is currently studying vio- 
lin with Ralph van Courtright in Marysville. 


He’s a fool! 

Quipped the wise 

Bred on this free air. 
The Broadway fare 
Brings gold to those 
Who know the shows. 


This crazy loon 
Is reaching for the moon! 
What did I say? 


Clarence Mader 
Florence, Italy 
November 5, 1959 


Newsnotes 


Church of the Resurrection, New 
York, has announced the following 
musical services for the 1960-61 season: 
Requiem in D minor, Mozart, Oct. 30; 
Cantata 140, Jesu mein Freude, and 
Missa Brevis, Bach, Nov. 27; Ceremony 
of Carols, Britten, Dec. 24; The Creation, 
Haydn, Jan. 29; Stabat Mater, Poulenc, 
and Requiem, Duruflé, Feb. 26; Passion 
according to St. John, Bach, Mar. 26. 
Samuel Walter will be guest organist, 
and David Hewlett is organist-choirmas- 
ter. 

Musical Vesper Services in Old North 
Church, Boston, will be: Mass for Four 
Voices, Byrd, Sep. 18; Choral of Maple 
Street Church, Danvers, Mass., William 
MacGowan, conductor, Oct. 16; Cantata 
140, Bach, Nov. 20; Music for Advent 
and Christmas, Dec. 18. 

According to a recent press release, 
over 7000 people heard Richard Ellsas- 
ser’s performances this past summer at 
the National Music Camp, Interlochen, 
Mich. which included the Howard Hanson 
“Concerto for Organ, Harp and Strings,” 
and the world premiere of Don Gillis’ 
“Concerto for Organ and Band,” dedi- 
cated to Elsasser. Fall recital dates of 
this organist are: Phoenix, Ariz., Oct. 
10, 11, 12; Little Rock, Ark., Oct. 25; 
and Dayton, O., Oct. 29 and 30. 


Harold Mueller 


TRINITY EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
S. F. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


San Francisco 











Warren E. Norden 


Prince of Peace Lutheran Church 


Wa in oLineReform Templedseth Eloh im 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE OGDENS 
GEORGE 

St. Martin's Episcopal 

Chagrin Falls, Ohio 


DAVID 
Concert Pianist 
Hiram, Ohio 











| ee Haver 


Farley K. Hutchins 


Firestone Conservatory of Music 
Westminster Presbyterian Church 
Akron, Ohio 








FRANK K. OWEN 
ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL 
CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 
Los Angeles 17, California 








ROBERT WILSON HAYS 


Kansas State University 
Manhattan, Kansas 








EVERETT JAY HILTY 


Director 


Division of Organ and Church Music 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Malcolm Johns 


Wayne State University 
Grosse Pointe Memorial Church 
Michigan 


Rosert Owen 


Christ Church 
New York 


Bronxville 








T. CHARLES LEE 


The Brick panne Church 
an 


The Oratorio Society of New York 
New York City 


The Worcester Music Festival 





Roy Perry 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Kilgore, Texas 








KANSAS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 











oulder Worcester, Massachusetts 
HARRY H. HUBER August RICHARD PURVIS 
M. Mus. Grace Cathedral 


MAEKELBERGHE 


Palace of the Legion of Honor 
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(*See advertisement elsewhere in this issue) 
(t—Colbert-LaBerge Concert Management) 
(x—Concert Management Roberta Bailey) 


AKIN, Nita, Mus. Doc.+ 
3000 Hamilton Bivd., Wichita Falls, Tex. 
ANGEL, Clark B.* 
ARNATT, Ronald* 
ARNOLD, Heinz* 
ARNOLD, Robert E., 74 Trinity Pl, 
New York 6, N. Y. 
ATKINSON, Charlotte and William, Army 
and Navy Academy, Carlsbad, Calif. 


BAKER, Robert? 
BALES, Gerald* 
BANTA, Lorene* 
BARBE, Charles M.* 
BARKER, Cyril* 
BARLEY, Robert* 
BERLINSKI, Herman* 
BERRYMAN, Edward* 
BERRYMAN, Warren L.* 
BEYMER, Paul Allen* 
BIDWELL, Marshall, Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
BINGHAM, Seth* 
BITGOOD, Roberta* 
BLANCHARD, William G.* 
BOERINGER, James* 
BUTCHER, Geoffrey* 
BYRNE, Anne Frances 


CASSELS-BROWN, Alastair* 
CHANEY, Harold* 
CLARK, Robert C.* 
CLOKEY, Joseph W.* 
COATS, Donald* 
COCHEREAU, Pierre-x 
COCI, Claire*t 
Organ Studio, 175 W. 72 St., N. Y. 23, N. Y. 
COKE-JEPHCOTT, Norman, Mus. Doc. 
Bluegates, Stony Point-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
COLBERT-LaBERGE CONCERT MANAGE- 
MENT, 105 W. 55 St., New York 19, N. Y. 
CONCERT MGT. ROBERTA BAILEY, 15 West 
End Ave., Westboro, Mass. 
COOPER, Harry E., Mus. Doc.; F.A.G.O. 
Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. 
CRAIGHEAD, David 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y 
CROZIER, Catharine? 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 


DAVIS. Mark* 

DEARDEN, Harriet* 

DEWEY, Robert C., St. Mark’s Church, West 
Orange, N. J 

PICKINSON, Clarence* 

DONEY, John* 


EDMUNDSON, Garth, Mus. Doc, 

New Castle, Pa. 
EICKMEYER, Paul H.* 
EIGENSCHENK, Edward, Mus. Doc., 410 S&S. 

Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Il. 
ELLSASSER, Richard 

Concert Organist 

Ellsasser Enterprises 

Post Office Box 1983 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 
ELMORE. Robert* 

130 Walnut Ave., Wayne, Pa. 


FAXON, George* 
FERGUSON, Ray Pylant? 
FINNEY, Charles H.* 
FISHER, Jack* 

FISHER, Norman Z.* 
FOX, Virgil-x 

FUDGE, Carl S., Jr.* 
FUSNER, Henr,* 


GARDEN, Charlotte, Mus. Doc., Sunnybrook 
Road, Basking Ridge, N. J. 

GAY, Harry Wilbur* 

GERMANI, Fernando+ 

GREENFIELD, Alfred* 


HAMILTON, John* 

HARRIS, David S.* 

HAVEY, Marguerite* 

HAYS, Robert Wilson* 

HENDERSON, Charles N., M. M., St. George’s 
Church, New York 3, N. Y. 

HEWLETT, David* 

HILLIAR, Edgar, St. Mark’s Church, 
“t. Kisco, N. Y.* 

HILTY, Everett Jay* 

HUBER, Harry H.* 

HUSTON, John* 

HUTCHINS. Farley K.* 

HUTCHISON, D. Deane, 3701 S.E. Hawthorne 
Blvd., Portland 15, Ore.* 


INGRAM, Donald* 


JENSEN, Wilma? 
JOHNS, Malcolm 
JOHNS, Malcolm* 
JORDAN, Frank B.* 





KELSEY, Howard* 

KETTRING, Donald D., Mus. Doc., East Liber- 
ty Presbyterian, Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 

KNOCHE, Bethel* 

KRAFT, Edwin Arthur, Mus.D., 15610 Van 
Aken Bivd., Apt. 15, Shaker Hgts, 20, O. 


LARSON, Verle R.* 

LEE, T. Charles* 

LINZEL, Edward, Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, 145 W. 46 St., New York 36, N. Y. 

MAEKELBERGHE, August,* 165 S, Wilson 
Bivd., Mt. Clemens, Mich. 

MARKEY, George B.+ 

MASON, Marilyn? 

McCURDY, Alexander, Mus. Doc., 201 S. 22 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.+ 

McDONALD, Donaldt 

McDONALD, Kent* 

MEDER, Janet Spencer* 

METCALF, John Glenn* 

MILHAM, Mrs. Robert C.* 

MIRANDA, Max Garver, B.M.; M.A.; A.A.G.O. 
136% 10 Ave., N.E., St. Petersburg 7, Fla. 

MORGAN, Dr. Catharine, 2002 Byrd Dr., West- 
over Woods, Norristown, Pa. 

MUELLER, Harold* 


NALLE, Billy;:* Radio Registry, New York 

NIES-BERGER, Edouard, St. Paul’s Church, 
9th and Grace, Richmond, Va. 

NOEHREN, Robert, University Organist, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.7 

NORDEN, Warren E.* 

NYQUIST, Roger 


OCHSE, Orpha* 

OGDEN, George and David* 

OSSEWAARDE, Jack H., M.M.; A.A.G.O., St 
Bartholomew’s Church, 109 E. 50 St., New 
Torx 219, N. Y. 

OWEN, Barbara J.* 

OWEN, Frank K.* 

OWEN, Robert* 


PEEK, Richard* 

PEETERS, F'or? 

PERRY, Roy* 

PICHE, Bernard, 27 Forest St., Lewiston, Me 
POWERS, George* 

PURVIS, Richard* 


RAGATZ, Oswald, Mus. Doc., U. of Indiana, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

RALPH, G. Leland, First Baptist Church, 
Sacramento 16, Calif. 

RAVER, Leonard* 

RETALLICK, Willard E.* 

ROBINSON, Lawrence* 

ROYE, Frederick*, 1904 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa 


SAUNDERS, Russell® 

SCHOLIN, C. Albert* 

SCHREINER, Alexander, Ph.D., 1283 E, South 
Temple St., Salt Lake City 2, Utah? 

SCOTT, J. Sheldon* 

SHAFFER, Charles* 

SELF, William* 

SPEER, Klaus* 

SPELMAN, Leslie P., Ph. D.; F.A.G.O.; U. of 
Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 

STEINHAUS, Philip* 

STOFER, Robert M.* 

SURACE, Joseph A.* 
467 C.P.W., Apt. 16-E, N. Y. 25, N. Y. 

SWANN, Frederick* 

SWARM, Paul, 
P. QO. Box 7 Decatur 60, Ill. 

SYKES, Lauren B.* 


TEAGUE, Wiliiam? 
TOROVSKY, Adolf* 
TUFTS, William O.* 


VAN BRONKHORST, Charies* 
VAN ZOEREN, Allan* 
VOLKEL, George William* 


WAGNER, W. William* 

WALKER, Charles Dodsley, Church of the 
Heavenly Rest, Fifth Ave. & 90 St., New 
York 28, N. Y.*® 

WALTER, Samuel* 

WARD, Jack* 

WEBB, Marianne* 

WEHR., David* 

WEINRICH, Carl, 5 Evelyn Place, 

Princeton, N. . 

WHITACRE, Arden, Winter Park, Fla. 

WHITE, Ernest, M. P. Mdller, Inc., Hagers- 
town, Md. 

WILLIAMS, Juliar, Mus. Doc., 242 Walnut St., 
Sewickley, Pa. 

WOOD, Barclay* 

WRIGHT, George* 

WRIGHT, Searle* 

WYTON, Alec* 


YOUNG, Gordon* 


TAO STAFF 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST, 280 Broadway, 
Staten Island 10, N. Y. GlIbraltar 8-3598 
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Mrs. Dorothy R. Berry, Business Manager 
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8 Elm St., Westfield, N. J., ADams 3-4602 
STAFF WRITERS 
Clark B. Angel, First Congregational Church, 


3 Ave. & Broadway, Eau Claire, Wis. 
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Ronald Arnatt, Christ Church Cathedral, St 
Louis 3, M 


Lorene Banta, 22 Salem St., Andover, Mass 


Herman Berlinski, 5110 Post Rd., New York 
Ti, M.. EE. 


‘ 


Harold Butcher, 406 Grant Ave., Santa Fe, 
N. Mex. 


Rowland W. Dunham, 533 Mapleton Ave., 
Boulder, Colo. 


Harry W. Gay, Organ Music and Books Re- 
viewer, Trinity Cathedral, 2021 E, 22 St., 
Cleveland 15, O. 

William A. Goldsworthy, 2331 State St., Santa 
Barbara, Calif, 

Verle R. Larson, Christ Church, St. Paul & 


Chase Sts., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Kent McDonald, 355 W. Maple St., Birming- 


ham, Mich. 


Barbara J. Owen, 366 Main St., Hingham, 


Mass. 


Leonard Raver, Music Dept., Bates College, 
Lewiston, Me. 


Allan Sly, 39 Bay St., Squantum 71, Mass. 
William O. Tufts, 9051 Riverview Rd., S. E., 
Washington 22, D.C. 


Charles Van Bronkhorst, Recordings Reviewer, 
1527 Bidwell Dr., Chico, Calif. 


Samuel Walter, Choral Music Reviewer, St 


John’s Church, 628 Main St., Stamford 
Conn, 





ORGAN BUILDERS 


ASSOCIATED PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS Ol 
AMERICA, John Tyrrell, Pres.; Benjamin 
Hadley, Sec.-Treas.,, 1133 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 

AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO., INC., 549 
E. Fourth St., South Boston 27, Mass 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ORGAN BUILD 

ING, Paterson 2, N.J. 

AUSTIN ORGANS, INC., 156 Woodland 8t., 
Hartford 1, Conn. 

CASAVANT FRERES LIMITEE, St Hya 
cinthe, P. Q., Canada 


CHURCH ORGAN CO., 17 Walton St., Nixon, 
N. J. 


GRATIAN ORGAN BUILDERS, P. O. Box 216, 
Decatur, Ill, 

GRESS-MILES ORGAN Co., Washington, 
N. J. 


HILLGREEN, LANE & CoO., Alliance, Ohio 
> H. HOLLOWAY CORP., Indianapolis 20, 
Ind. 


CHARLES McMANIS ORGAN CO., 10 & Gar- 
field Sts., Kansas City 4, Kansas 


N. P. MANDER LTD., St. Peter’s Organ 
Works, London E2, England. 


M. P. MOLLER, INC., Hagerstown, Md. 


PIPE ORGANS, INC., 2724 W. Jefferson Blvd., 
Los Angeles 18, Calif. 


CHESTER A. RAYMOND, INC., 44 Spring 
St., Princeton, N. J. 


REUTER ORGAN CO., Lawrence, Kans. 
SCHANTZ ORGAN CO., Orrville, Ohio 


SCHLICKER ORGAN CO., 1530 Military Rd., 
Buffalo 17, N. Y. 


WICKS ORGAN CO., Highland, Ill. 
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EQUIPMENT 


CASTLELIGHT (see Murlin) 
ELECTRIC ACTION (see Reisner) 


ELECTRONIC ORGAN ARTS, 4949 York 
Blvd., Los Angeles 42, Calif. 
LaMARCHE MFG. CO., Key-Action Current 


3955 25 Ave., Schiller Park, Il. 


MURLIN MFG. CO., 200 Block South Ambler, 


Quakertown, Pa, 


ORGAN SUPPLY CORP., 540 E. 2 St 
ORGELECTRA (see LaMarche) 
ORGOBLO (see Spencer) 


, Erie, Pa. 


W. H. REISNER MFG, CO., Hagerstown, Md. 


SPENCER TURBINE CO., Hartford 6, Conn. 


MAINTENANCE 


CHURCH ORGAN CO., 18 Walton St., Nixon, 
N. J. 


HALE ORGAN WORKS, 1403 Emmett St., El 
Dorado, Arkansas 


KENNEDY ORGAN CO., 
Pittsburgh 34, Pa. 


750 Fruithurst Dr., 
LOUIS F. MOHR & CO., 2899 Valentine Ave., 
New York 58, N. Y. 


DOUGLAS PENNOYER, 329 
Leonia, N. J., N. Y. C. area. 


Moore Ave., 


CONSULTANTS 


PAUL AUDET, 636 Travers Court, Chicago 
Heights, Ill, (Organs) 
WILLIAM H. BARNES, 8111 N, St. Louis 


Ave., Skokie, Ill. (Organs) 
WILMER T. BARTHOLOMEW, 504 Blick Dr., 
Silver Spring, Md. (Organs, Acoustics) 


PAUL N. HAGGARD & CO., 
Oklahoma City 18, Okla. 


916 N.W. 39 S8t., 
(Organs) 


ROBERT R. MILLER, 
A., Dallas 19, Tex. 


3204 Raleigh St., Apt. 
(Organs) 


BARBARA J, OWEN, 
Fall River, Mass, 


301 New Boston Rd., 
(Organs) 


ALBERT R. RIENSTRA, 
17, Morristown, N. J. 


Dogwood Dr., Route 


(Acoustics) 


ELECTRONICS 


ALLEN ORGAN COMPANY, Macungie, Pa. 


BALDWIN PIANO CO., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
ELECTRONIC ORGAN 


Blvd., Los Angeles 42, 


ARTS, 
Calif, 


4949 York 


PUBLISHERS 


CANYON PRESS, INC., 
Orange, N. J. 
CHURCH MUSIC FOUNDATION 
(A Nonprofit Corporation) 

Paul Swarm, Director 
P.O, Box 7, Decatur 60, Ill. 


17 Kearney St., East 


H. W. GRAY CO., 
York 17, N. Y. 


INC., 159 E. 48 St., New 


J. FISCHER & BRO., Harristown Road, Glen 
N. J. 


Rock 


MUSIC MEND, 
Calif. 


223 N. Moore, Monterey Park, 


POSTHORN, 18445 Ventura Blvd., Tarzana, 


Calif 


WORLD LIBRARY OF SACRED MUSIC, 1846 
Westwood Ave., Cincinnati 14, O. 


CONSERVATORIES 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Rochester 4, 
ie 

GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL, 12 W. 12 St., 
New York 11, N. Y. 


WESTMINSTER CHOIR COLLEGE, Prince- 
ton, 





The Bay Area Organ Club Council has 
announced a first annual “Home Organ 
Festival” which was held Sep. 16, 17 and 
18 at Hoberg’s, Lake County, Calif. The 
festival included concerts, demonstra- 
tions, parties, harmony and technique 
classes. The Council presented “George 
Wright In Person” Oct. 15 in San Fran- 
cisco’s Fox Theatre. This was a $2 ad- 
mission affair, a post-midnight starting 
time. 

Word reaching TAO from the west 
coast states that George Wright is play- 
ing a Monday-Friday weekly broadcast 
on station KCSB, AM-FM, San Francis- 
co, using the new Wurlitzer theatre or- 
gan built to his specification and which 
TAO hopes to have information about 
in a forthcoming issue. 

Virgil Fox gave a recital on a Rodgers 
electronic organ Sep. 13 in the Berkeley 
(Calif.) Community Theatre .. . Organ 
Literature Foundation, Nashua, N.H. has 
announced the availability in December 
of a reprint of Whitworth’s Cinema and 
Theatre Organs reprint at $15 postpaid, 
in a limited edition. 

A sharp-eyed TAO reader sent in the 
following news clipping from a Balti- 
more, Md. newspaper: “The parish wo- 
men of St. Michael’s Catholic Church in 
Annandale will buy the church a $25,000 
pipe organ with books of trading stamps. 
Each parish housewife will be asked to 
donate eight filled books—four this year 
and four next—to meet the organ’s 
cost.” 

LaVerne C. Cooley has been appointed 
organist of St. Paul Evangelical Luther- 
an Church, Batavia, N.Y., having left a 
similar position in Holy Cross Lutheran 
Church, Clarence, N.Y. . James H. 
Tallis has joined the faculty of Hastings 
(Nebr.) College as instructor in organ 
and harpsichord, and to teach courses in 
theory, conducting and church music. 
He will be conductor of the college 
motet choir. Mr. Tallis is a graduate of 
the Eastman School of Music and of 
Union Theological Seminary School of 
Sacred Music. He was formerly minis- 
ter of music in the Reformed Church, 
Metuchen, N.J. 

We remind subscribers that The 
American Organist volumes, from 1950 
forward, are available on positive micro- 





Statement of ownership and manage- 
ment required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, as amended ~ the 
Acts of March “i 1933, and July 2, 
1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Sec- 
tion 233), of The American Organist, 
published monthly at 280 Broadway, 
Staten Island 10, N. Y. 

The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, and business manager are: 
Organ Interests, Inc., 280 Broadway, 
Staten Island 10, N. Y., a Ray 
Berry, Editor; Mrs. Dorothy Berry, 
Business Manager. 

The owner is: Organ Interests, 
280 Broadway, ws Island 10, N. 
Cc. R. Berry and D. Berry, 280 Broad- 
wm “—- Island 10,  - 

he known bondholders, mortagees, 
and other security holders owning or 
holding | per cent or more of the total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 


securities: none. 
Berry, Editor 


Sworn to and va. mk before me 
this 15th day of September, 1960. 

Thomas P. Sullivan (seal). My com- 
mission expires March 30, 1961. 
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.. 





film—to subscribers only—through Uni- 
versity Microfilms, 313 North First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich., at an amazing- 
ly nominal cost. This manner of pre- 
serving TAO year after year in a very 
small space is a godsend both to li- 
braries and individuals. 

Sir William McKie, organist and mas- 
ter of the choristers, Westminster Ab- 
bey, London, England, will play the 
dedicatory recital Nov. 13 on the Hill, 
Norman & Beard organ in St. John’s 
Church, Ogdensburg, N.Y. Sir William 
comes to the U. S. solely for this per- 
formance, for which admission is by 
ticket only. Tickets may be secured by 
writing the Rev. Canon George A. Palm- 
er at the above church. 

Alexander Boggs Ryan, while continu- 
ing his work on his doctoral degree at 
the University of Michigan, is teaching 
in the university’s school of music; he is 
also associate to Marilyn Mason in Zion 
Lutheran Church, Ann Arbor. 

Not long ago one of TAO’s dearest 
and closets friends mailed in a clipping 
mentioning the death of one Phil Kerr, 
listed as a “musical evangelist” and the 
“composer of hundreds of religious 
songs, including ‘I’m in Love With the 
Lover of My Soul.’” Our friend sug- 
gested TAO secure enough of such song- 
titles to publish a booklet labeled “Sex 
in Heaven,” along with a few articles 
toward counteracting some of the pedan- 
tism seen from time to time, and thus 
reaping good from evil on both fronts. 
It may be our friend has something 
here. 

The booklet of 1959-60 free organ re- 
citals played by city organist Paul Koch 
in Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh, Pa., lists 
this as the 7lst season with the last 
performance being the 2760th. Organ 
music is supplemented by vocal and in- 
strumental soloists The Cantata 
Choir of Wilmington, Del. has announc- 


FOR SALE—8 rank Wurlitzer pipe organ com- 
plete: console, chests, pipes, blower, ete. Now 
installed in church located near Boston, Mass. 
Purchaser must remove at own expense, Will 








consider reasonable offer. Write: Rev, Harry 
W. Birch, 12 Fell St., Wakefield, Mass. 
THEATRE ORGAN HISTORIAN wants 


Robert Morton Co, catalogues, photos, specifi- 
cations; back issues TAO. Alden Miller, 3212- 
34th Ave, So., Minneapolis 6, Minn, 





POSITION WANTED: Mus. B. Eastman 
School of Music: M.S.M., UTS School of Sacred 
Music; Pius X School (Summer Sessions). 


Experienced: Episcopal high and low, Protes- 
tant, Jewish. Recitalist. References. Write 
Box D-9, c/o The American Organist, 280 
Broadway, Staten Island 10, N. Y. 


CHOIRMASTER | desires 
Excellent background 
Prefer Catholic 





ORGANIST AND 
change of position. 
and first rate references. 
Church with 


interest in liturgical music. 
Boys and Mens choir, Good organ required. 
38 years of age, will travel. Write: Box 


A-4, c/o The American Organist, 280 Broad- 
way, Staten Island 10, N. Y. 


a Job as apprentice in organ build- 
ing business, Factory or independent builder. 
Full or part time. win locate and reside any- 
where. Am reliable. sober, single, 
of age. Address all replies to: Kenneth 
Thompson, 2200 Brown st Little Rock, Ark. 








WANTED: 2 or 3 manual pipe organ, 20 to 

30 ranks classic voicing, fair to good condi- 

(no junk). remove if installed. 

Send complete details to P. H. Moore, 445 
h Drive, Indialantic, Fiorida. 











SUCCESSFUL ORGAN SALESMAN whose income is not $15,000.00 
per year should investigate this nationally respected, financially stable 
Pipe Organ Company. Address inquiries to The American Organist, 
Box R-6, 280 Broadway, Staten Island 10, N. Y. 
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ed that its first program of the current 
season will be Nov. 22, in Christ Church, 
Greenville, with music by Purcell, Mo- 
zart, Handel, Diamond, Bridge and 
Vaughan Williams. Founder-conductor 
is Clarence Snyder. 

First Presbyterian Church, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. announces the following artists for 
its 1960-61 season: Jack Ruhl, Oct. 18; 
Fernando Germani, Dec. 6; Ray Fergu- 
son, Mar. 21; and Virgil Fox, May 9... 
Theodore Presser Company has announc- 
ed the appointments of Calvert Bean 
as director of publications, and William 
Sandberg as sales manager. 

Colbert-LaBerge Management artists 
have the following performances book- 
ed: Fernando Germani—First Presby- 
terian Church, Lancaster, Pa., Oct. 12; 
Cathedral of Mary Our Queen, Balti- 
more, Md., Oct. 14; National Presbyteri- 
an Church, Washington, D.C., Oct. 16; 
St. George’s Church, New York, Dec. 11; 
and Westminster Choir College, Prince- 
ton, N.J., Dec. 12. 

John Weaver played in Grace Metho- 
dist Church, Oct. 17. Marilyn Mason 
played in the Washington (D.C.) Ca- 
thedral, Oct. 23. Wilma Jensen played 
in Richfield Christian Reformed Church, 
Clifton, N.J., Oct. 25. Donald McDon- 
ald will play recitals in First Baptist 
Church, Alexandria, Va., Nov. 14; West- 
minster Choir College, Princton, N.J., 
Nov. 21. William Teague plays in First 
Congregational Church, Montclair, N.J., 
Nov. 11. 

Dr. Philip James is now recuperating 
at home after seven weeks in the hos- 
pital. In mid-June he had a heart at- 
tack which was followed a month later 
by a coronary thrombosis . . . First Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa., Alex- 
ander McCurdy, organist and choirmas- 
ter, has announced a full schedule of 
Vesper Services for the 1960-61 season, 
taking place practically every Sunday 
afternoon from Oct. 16 through Apr. 2. 


The Episcopal Diocese of Nebraska 
will hold the first of a series of one- 
day Church Music Clinics, at Grace 
Church, Columbus, Nebr., Nov. 5, spon- 
sored by the Adult Division of the Dept. 
of Christian Education, and designed to 
reach the organists and choir directors 
of the small towns throughout the dio- 
cese. Cecil Neubecker, organist-choir- 
master, All Saints Church, Omaha, 
Nebr., is director of the first clinic, will 
be assisted by The Rev. Ray Schaum- 
burg, Broken Bow, Nebr., and Marian 
Scofield Barnett, Norfolk, Nebr. 

Kirk in the Hills, Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich., Philip Steinhaus, organist-choir- 
master, has announced a recital Oct. 30 
by Catharine Crozier; “Messiah,” Dec. 4; 
“Sacred Music for Solo Voice,” Jan. 15; 
recital by Mr. Steinhaus, Feb. 19; and 
Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion, Mar. 19. 

First Congregational Church, Pasa- 
dena, Calif has announced events for 
1960-61 season: recital by Charles Shaf- 
fer, Oct. 16; Music of the 20th Century 
for Choir, Nov. 6; Advent Concert, Dec. 
4; Pomona College Glee Clubs, Jan. 15; 
Brahms’ “Requiem” Feb. 26; recital by 
Orpha Ochse, Mar. 12; Music by Handel 
and Purcell, Apr. 30. Dr. Ochse has 
charge of the music program in this 
church. 

Third Annual Religious Arts Festival, 
Central Presbyterian Church, Rochester, 
N.Y. composition competition has been 
announced, with entries due not later 
than Mar. 1, 1961. Judges will be Dr. 
Howard Hanson, Dr. Wayne Barlow and 
Thomas Canning, all of the Eastman 
School of Music. Information may be 
secured from Paul R. Crookshank, Re- 
Igious Arts Festival (Music), 50 Ply- 
mouth Ave. N., Rochester 14. 

University Park Methodist Church, 
Dallas, Tex., has announced its 1960-61 
schedule of musical programs, running 
from Sep. 25 through June 18, with con- 
certs, recitals and choral festivals. 








Robert Scoggin, minister of music, is in 
charge. 


You, the Reader 


(Continued from page 8) 


My school children are familiar with 
about 100 solid hymns and chants. The 
oldsters know less but they do partici- 
pate. 

As a parting remark, I would like to 
invite any of the readers to attend ser- 
vices of the Holy Week Liturgy. They 
shall then see participation of the most 
Catholic tradition. 

Frank Pellegrini 
St. Anthony of Padua 
Chicago, Ill. 


®@ Reader Pellegrini's subscription has been 
activated, with pleasure. We are delighted 
that TAO contents are liked, are found in- 
structive. 

However when writer Pellegrini states that 
the Episcopal and Lutheran liturgical forms 
are a facsimile of Catholic worship, he shows 
himself to be less of an authority than he 
claims, since such a statement will not be 
found acceptable to either denomination, on 
completely valid, proved grounds. 

If Roman Catholic parishioners do not par- 
ticipate as actively as they might, this in 
itself is something not peculiar to this par- 
ticular denomination, must be shared with 
practically all liturgical denominations, to 
varying extent. The editor cannot speak for 
Lutherans or Lutheranism, but he is confident 
no aware Episcopalean would admit or accept 
that his worship is a facsimile of anything but 
Catholic worship, something which predates 
Romanism. 

Let it be understood immediately that 
neither the editor nor this magazine has the 
slightest intention of entering into any argu- 
ments, religionwise. However, we must state 
our persona! opinion, whether or not this is 


right or correct. THE EDITOR 
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ADOLF TOROVSKY, A.A.G.O. 
Organist-Choirmaster 
Church of the Epiphany 
Washington 5 c. 
Composer of the familiar carols 
“So tly the stars were shining” 
‘Hark! ye people” 
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Organist and Master of the Choristers, 


Cathedral of Saint John the Divine, 
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SOLID STATE 


TONE GENERATION 











For two decades Allen Electronic Organs have held the envi- 

able reputation for unrivalled authenticity of organ tone, with 
superior resources and flexibility. Allen's SOLID STATE organ; 
tone generation complements these advanced tonal results ‘°° 
by use of semi-conductors, such as Transistors, which do ° 
not wear out. This increases the dependability and longevity 
aspects of the instrument and lowers the cost of operation. 





| | | Oy (Ins the most respected name in electronic organs 
For further information, write to ALLEN ORGAN COMPANY, 
Department 3111, Macungie, Pennsylvania 
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